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SYMPOSIUM 


Current Curriculum Development 


Experimentation, theorizing, and the investment of a great deal of 
money has gone into the development and publishing of curriculum 
materials of all kinds in recent years. This symposium tells the stories 
of four major Protestant denominations, the exciting new Catholic 
Catechism and related teaching aids, the new theories of teaching doc- 
trine in Catholic schools, and experimental work in the Jewish curricu- 
lum. The reader will discover old and new emphases for work in 
schools, synagogues, and churches, and the way is pointed toward 


future developments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A THEORY OF CURRICULUM IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND LIFE SERIES 


Margaret G. Hummel 


Assistant Secretary, Division of Lay Education, United Presbyterian Church 


7 sToRY of the development of the 
Christian Faith and Life Curriculum of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USS.A. is, in many ways, the story of a de- 
veloping ferment in theology and Christian 
education in the United States that began 
in the thirties and forties and is continuing 


today. ‘This ferment reflects many of the 
historical events and social upheavals which 
had been taking place during these years. 
The writer recalls meeting, in June 1942, 
far into the night in a room at Wagner Col- 
lege, where 43 persons — Christian educa- 
tors, seminary professors, Bible scholars, 
public school people and parents — wrestled 
for six weeks with the question that if we 
were to wipe the slate clean and try to de- 
sign a curriculum for the then Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., on what principles and 
theories would it be built and how would 
it be developed? What new patterns would 
characterize it if we tried to meet the needs 
of a new day and develop a curriculum that 
was both theologically and educationally 


sound? 


The windows of the room in which we 
worked were sealed tight by blackout cur- 
tains. Below us the convoy ships assembled 
in the dark of each night, grim and silent 
shadows in New York Harbor. On these 
ships were the young men of our country. 
Thousands of them, we knew, were boys 
whose religious life and faith had been nur- 
tured in our churches. Some of us were 
haunted by the question as to how well we 
had done our job now that a time of grave 
testing was at hand for them. This gave 
our task a realistic urgency as we sought to 
lay plans for a far more serious effort in the 
Christian nurture of boys and girls and 
young people in our church than had ever 
before been attempted. 

Before this conference, at the urging of 
the General Assembly, there had been other 
curriculum conferences and several basic- 
principles papers developed, but it was here 
in 1942 at the conference on Staten Island 
that an underlying, basic design for a com- 
pletely new curriculum was to be devel- 
oped. This curriculum was a pioneering 
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effort which influenced the whole field of 
curriculum planning throughout the United 
States in the years to follow. 


I 


TO TRACE all the contributing factors that 
led to the development of the new Faith and 
Life curriculum in the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A. would involve us in a study of the 
social, economic and theological develop- 
ments which took place from the twenties 
up to the forties. This, of course, is impos- 
sible in this brief article’ However, the 
significant, basic design developed in the 
early forties provided some blueprints from 
which the structures continue to be created. 
Looking back to the early conferences of 
the forties, we can trace at least some of the 
changing situations that led to a decision to 
Create a new curriculum. 

It is certainly evident that the excitement 
and vitality of a new Christian education 
movement in the twenties had released new 
and creative efforts in the church, and pro- 
vided an opportunity to break through old 
traditional patterns of organization, meth- 
ods and interpretation of scripture. But this 
movement seems to have reached a plateau 
by the beginning of the forties and the vi- 
tality of a new liberalism in many Christian 
education materials was settling into a be- 
havioristic moralism. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant residue was the sharpening of a so- 
cial consciousness. 

In 1942, those who were meeting on 
Staten Island while the shiploads of young 
men sailed out each night from New York 
Harbor were among those whose optimism 
and certainty of belief had been shaken by 
two world wars and an economic depression. 
The splendid and highly idealistic assertions 
of our church school literature of the twen- 
ties, on which most of us had been nurtured, 
seemed all too embarrassingly suspect for 
our time. Furthermore, the principles and 
objectives upon which the curriculum had 
been built in the Christian Education move- 


1One study of this kind has been done by Wil- 
liam Dean Kennedy for his doctor's thesis at Yale 
University and is on deposit in the Yale University 
Library: “The Genesis and Development of the 
Christian Faith and Life Series.” 1957. 
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ment of the twenties had not, in fact, re- 
sulted in producing the Christian character 
expected. 

IT WAS CLEAR that the curriculum of that 
day was inadequate and not meeting the 
needs of the times in our churches. The re- 
search which had been carried on in the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches by the Publi- 
cation Division of the Board of Christian 
Education gave graphic evidence of this 
fact, and the clamor from the churches for 
something more solid bore out the convic- 
tion and forced the General Assembly to de- 
velop a new curriculum for the church 
school. It called for a “. . . more systematic 
presentation of God's xevelation in scripture, 
a better grasp of the Protestant heritage, and 
a challenging treatment of great doctrines 
and their living message in order that Chris- 
tian education could fulfill the new mission- 
ary task to which ... (it was) ... called.” 

The interpretation of the need on the lo- 
cal church level was, by and large, “more 
Bible.” But those working on the new cur- 
riculum design at the national level knew 
this was too simple and inadequate an 
answer. The claim that our children, young 
people and adults were Biblically illiterate 
could be substantiated, but they needed 
more than an added arithmetical amount of 
Bible in the curriculum. The Bible was, 
indeed, to be basic to the new curriculum, 
but the way the Bible must be basic had to 
be examined and determined on a deeper 
level. 

It was understood that there was a need 
to be selective in both material and method 
in relation to the particular needs and abil- 
ities of the age-group being taught. But 
for the age-groups junior through adult it 
was established that there should be con- 
secutive and longer units of study rather 
than selected scripture passages taken from 
all over the Bible to bear upon a truth or 
problem. 


II 


IT WAS AGREED, first of all, that the only 
authentic center of the Christian faith is in 
Jesus Christ, and since Holy Writ is where 
the life and meaning of Jesus Christ is made 
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known, then indeed a study of the Bible as 
it bears witness to the life and work of 
Jesus Christ must be central to all Christian 
nurture. Jesus Christ became the initial 
curriculum theme because it is he who in- 
forms the Bible and gives it meaning as 
testimony to our Lord. The person — Jesus 
Christ — was to be the center plumb line 
for curriculum building. The theme Jesus 
Christ was thus established as a basic theme 
for a year's study. 

It was out of concern for an understand- 
ing of the meaning of the Bible as a whole 
that a further decision was made to have a 
more consistent, consecutive and orderly 
study covering the entire Bible as a year's 
theme every three years. But the emphasis 
through the whole continuing curriculum 
development was not to be on the amount 
but the meaning of Scripture as God speak- 
ing to each generation in and through his 
word. 

Another concern loomed large. It was 
evident that the church was in danger of 
understanding itself in secular and institu- 
tional terms. When former curriculum ma- 
terials were examined, it was somewhat of 
a shock to discover that scarcely any atten- 
tion was given to a consideration of the 
meaning of the church in any depth. We 
had been raising a generation of young peo- 
ple who were being taught what it means 
to be a Christian in one’s individual be- 
havior with an end to developing Christian 
character. The pietistic, individualistic, 
evangelistic emphasis so common in an 
earlier period had become a Christian char- 
acter-building program just as individualis- 
tic in the new Cigistian education move- 
ment. Very little was being done to develop 
an understanding of Christ’s church, or to 
make clear who we are as members of the 
body of Christ at work in the world. The 
third theme, on the meaning of The Church, 
was thus adopted as a basic theme for a 
year’s study. 

Since all three of these themes were so 
comprehensive, and since it was felt that 
they should be dealt with in an orderly, con- 
secutive way, it was agreed at the Staten 
Island conference that it would take a year 


to cover each of the three themes — Jesus 
Christ, The Bible, The Church. \t was also 
agreed that the three themes would be dealt 
with in a three-year cycle and that all age- 
groups would be involved with the same 
theme in the same year. Because of the 
further concern of the planners for good 
educational methods, the principle was laid 
down that the involvement of children and 
young people in relation to the three basic 
themes would be quite different from age- 
group to age-group and would be geared to 
their educational needs and abilities. The 
materials were to be prepared on a three- 
year group-graded cycle rather than closely 
graded, as this had seemed to be the best 
plan for our church at that time. (In re- 
cent years, the teaching magazines have been 
enlarged to include adaptations for the 
youngest members in the three-year span, 
and for the older pupils of the junior high 
age.) Even though methods and content 
geared to particular age-groups were con- 
sidered exceedingly important in the presen- 
tation of the themes it was also felt that 
every effort should be made to be theologi- 
cally consistent from the nursery through 
the adult group. The attempt to understand 
theology on the level of the younger child 
was to be a difficult but venturesome, con- 
tinuing study and discipline on the part of 
the editors. 


ANOTHER BASIC tenet laid down at Staten 
Island was that parents must be involved in 
the process of Christian nurture. Research 
had indicated two things: first, that the 
home, for good or ill, was still the most 
dynamic influence in the life of a child and 
second, that the social and cultural patterns 
of the home were changing and that Chris- 
tian nurture in the home needed to be re- 
stored. The decision was made, therefore, 
to include in new quarterly magazines for 
teachers articles for parents on understand- 
ing the age-group and the Christian gospel. 
It was the fond hope that the magazines 
would also serve as a kind of home-exten- 
sion course for the parents. 


A further new feature was the provision 
of reading books for the pupils. These were 
eventually developed as home reading books 
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and were bound in hard covers and well il- 
lustrated, usually in color. Their purpose 
was to provide basic background for the 
year's theme and to develop a home library. 
The books were graded to the level of the 
age-group and it was hoped that for the pre- 
school child they would involve the parents 
who would be asked to read the books to 
their children. At a later date, the reading 
books for the senior highs became text- 
books for class use. 

As to format, a rather revolutionary prin- 
ciple for that time was adopted and con- 
tinues to be an important factor — church 
school materials should compare favorably 
with the best secular materials for teaching. 
Materials published by the church had, on 
the whole, been dull and crowded in appear- 
ance, and produced om the cheapest paper 
possible. The illustrations could be traced 
back to a continuous use from generation to 
generation in Christian publications. Just 
to mention them brings clear recall of those 
pictures of the river Jordan, the Sea of Gali- 
lee with its inevitable boat and fishermen’s 
nets, the women at the well, the Damascus 
gate. In comparison to the church school 
materials, the public school was developing 
new and exciting-looking textbooks, and a 
new type of picture magazine was appear- 
ing on the news-stands. The impression 
subtly created was that religion was not 
important enough to demand an attractive 
format or even a readable type. 

To compare some of the quarterlies of 
all denominations that were published in the 
twenties and thirties with the new, fresh- 
looking attractively-illustrated curriculum 
magazines and books of today is to realize 
how far all denominations have come in a 
new concern for design and journalism as 
an important part of the communication of 
the faith. The Publication Division of our 
Board of Christian Education threw its best 
skills into the development of a completely 
new, exciting format for the Faith and Life 
curriculum. 

TO SUM UP the principles established at 
Staten Island, they were: 


1) Christian Education requires as a pre- 
supposition a living church, and teachers who 
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know and love Jesus Christ and their pupils 
and who have skills as teachers. 


2) The role of the Sunday School in the 
. total educational program must be limited. 


3) Therefore, the Sunday Schocl should aim 
chiefly at teaching the content of the Chris- 
tian faith. 
4) The content will be taken chiefly from 
the Bible. 


5) The content will be treated according to 
the best expressions of the faith. 


6) The content will be chosen and used ac- 
cording to the needs and interests of the 
growing person. 

7) The content “in accordance with the 
mandate of the General Assembly must be 
abreast of the best scholarship.” 


Ill 


AFTER THE establishment of the three 
yearly themes a great deal of work went into 
the development of outlines based upon 
these. The war interrupted the production 
of the new curriculum, but an Editor-in- 
Chief was secured to spend as much time 
as needed to develop basic principles upon 
which the actual lessons would be developed 
and to begin production of the materials. 
Dr. James Smart, as Editor-in-Chief from 
1944 to 1950, brought to his task a theo- 
logical competence and orientation which 
had been strengthened by his studies in his 
native Canada and in Europe. From this 
time forward, when Dr. Norman Langford, 
also a Canadian and an outstanding theo- 
logian, writer, and editor, became Editor-in- 
Chief in 1950, the Faith and Life curriculum 
was to be well and solidly grounded in re- 
formed theology which had been experienc- 
ing a new and dynamic revival, first on the 
European continent and now in North 
America. This curriculum was, in fact, to 
lead the way in the U. S. for new theological 
concern in the area of Christian education. 

From its earliest inception it has been 
anchored in the “given” of the Christian 
Faith. This “given” is also something more 
than that which is understood as “content” 
in other fields. The curriculum seeks to 
face squarely the questions “what does it 
mean that our teaching stems from the gos- 
pel, in what way does this make our teach- 
ing different, and is there also a difference 
because it is the church that is teaching?” 
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PERHAPS THE best way to indicate where 
these considerations led in curriculum devel- 
opment is to illustrate the approach in the 
Faith and Life curriculum. Let us say we 
are confronted with a class of senior highs. 
Here is a group of young people in a par- 
ticular stage of development. We know, 
through the social sciences, a great deal 
about their physiological, psychological and 
sociological stage of development. In other 
words, we know a great deal about their 
mature in these terms and all this is most 
helpful. We have also learned much in our 
day of the importance of the right kind of 
teacher-pupil and pupil-to-pupi! relationship, 
and how a group or class operates in a cli- 
mate of relationships. Further we know 
more than ever before, through research 
studies, about communication and how and 
when it takes place, including communica- 
tion through the printed page. 

All such knowledge is valid and most 
helpful in the teaching situation, but this 
class is also in the church, and the textbook 
— the Bible — is quite a different kind of 


textbook, unique among all books, and there 
are new dimensions of relationships that are 
present here and must be taken into ac- 


count. The teaching, unlike teaching in 
other fields, is to the end of developing a 
relationship between God in Jesus Christ 
and the person in the class. The teacher is 
the channel through which God's word in 
scripture is made known and interpreted 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in 
order that the living God himself in all his 
truth, power and saving grace can speak 
here in this class to those who are present. 
We have here then a different teaching sit- 
uation than any other in which the child or 
young person or adult might be in his life 
outside the church. Here, in the last analysis, 
Christ is the teacher. Methods of teaching 
will help to make it possible for God to 
speak so that pupils may respond in faith. 
And because this is Christ's church that 
must ever be informed in its life by scrip- 
ture, we study the Bible that we may listen 
to what is being said and witness to this 
word in the world. 

It is a demanding job for the teacher who 
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must himself wrestle with and have an un- 
derstanding of scripture and use all avail- 
able resources at hand in clarifying and in- 
terpreting it. He must also have knowledge 
as to how God's word will best be made 
known in this teaching situation. Perhaps 
even more important is to be aware of the 
conditions and situations in which God's 
word will be least likely to be heard. 

LET US TRY to be still more specific in 
terms of our senior high class. Let us as- 
sume the substance of the material of a 
unit of study is in the Old Testament, cen- 
tering around the early patriarchs. In the 
curriculum, this material will not be treated 
as lessons on Old Testament heroes; the 
stories will not be used merely as examples 
of precepts to follow; the lives will not be 
presented merely to inspire or to help senior 
highs to a higher, nobler way of living; nor 
will an effort be made to find the “lesson” 
here that will be substantiated by a scripture 
text taken from anywhere in the Bible to 
support a demand for a certain acceptable 
behavior. Indeed, the objective will not be 
to isolate a “truth” as something static which 
can be re-phrased and applied to our situa- 
tion, nor will the material be so simplified 
that there is no understanding of the con- 
flict between the will of God and the will 
of man, or the purposes of God working 
through his people, and the world in rebel- 
lion against those purposes. 

WHAT, THEN, does the curriculum in this 
case seek to do in this unit? It seeks to be, 
first of all, as honest as possible. To try to 
make the men heroes will not be true to the 
real picture the Bible gives us. The pupil 
who seeks more information will discover 
some things about Jacob, for example, that 
may not have been stressed in the lesson that 
seeks to make him a noble hero. Further- 
more, the reader may discover that in some 
instances the so-called hero is trying to resist 
God, to run away from him or defy him. 
The lesson will seek to help the pupil see 
man for what he is — one who stands in 
need of God’s action and redeeming love 
and one for whom God acts in love, in 
judgment, in forgiveness, and who demands 
decisions. Here the pupil can follow God 
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in action in history and see man’s response 
and identify with it. He is there. He is 
confronted with the same God, the same de- 
mand for response in faith. 

This means real digging to know what 
God is saying to us here and to understand 
the situation out of which man makes his 
response, in faith or rejection. The re- 
sponse will be the pupil’s alone. The teacher 
can only open the door of encounter with 
God’s message that makes faith and a new 
life possible. Opening this door, however, 
is not without the disciplines of real study 
of the substance of the Bible and its faith, 
including the substance of the doctrines and 
confessions of the church and the meaning 
of the church in history. Nor is this door 
opened without knowledge and understand- 
ing of the pupil who is there to bear the 
message. 

Thus the material seeks to make the con- 
frontation to such truth very specific but 
authentic. It means we must deal in our ma- 
terial directly with the Bible, and if this is 
wostly it cannot be avoided. It means we 


must try to be clear and to explain words 
and situations that no longer have mean- 


ing. It means we must not try to water 
down or manipulate the scripture to provide 
a “lesson.” Furthermore, we need to present 
a particular incident or story not in isola- 
tion but in relation to the great themes of 
the Bible and in relation to what has been 
presented previously. We need to press 
pupils through questions and explorations 
to meaning and let God speak as a part of a 
continuing life-long exploration and rela- 
tionship. We will use any device such as 
maps, audio-visual aids, reading-books, 
chalk-boards, work-books, to aid the teacher 
in his task, and these are suggested. 
IV 

THE RESULTS of this kind of teaching 
cannot be tabulated and they resist research 
instruments which seek to indicate its suc- 
cess. Research can indicate many kinds of 
knowledge and attitudes, but it cannot test 
wisdom from on high, or the percentage of 
a boy's faith and acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Lord. 

Because the orientation in the Faith and 
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Life curriculum is that of taking seriously 
the fact that the living God speaks to us 
in scripture, the approach in teaching to the 
theme Jesus Christ has been to look afresh 
to the New Testament to discover who Jesus 
Christ is, what his work and teachings 
were, and who we are in relation to him. 
An effort was made from the very beginning 
to correct much previous teaching which re- 
garded Jesus Christ on the one hand from 
the human point of view, avoiding the 
mystery of the incarnation (God in Christ) 
and made him like us except that he was 
the highest and noblest of all and an ex- 
ample to be followed, and on the other hand 
the view which presented him as a “strange, 
mystical, spiritual being.” This latter teach- 
ing avoided the flesh-and-blood presenta- 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth — a man who 
looked like other men, whose humanity was 
clearly evident as he walked the roads of 
Palestine in a particular period of history. 
The curriculum has sought to avoid these 
two extremes and to help children, young 
people and adults be confronted with the 
mystery of Jesus Christ as both human and 
divine — a mystery that defies definition. 
The material has sought to present Christ 
as the New Testament presents him, and 
brings pupils into the situation where they 
know not just about him, but know him, as 
Peter and Paul knew him and as the church 
has known him down through the centuries. 
In all the material, then, not only is Jesus 
Christ presented as given to us in the New 
Testament but he is presented as one who 
meets us in our needs through the power 
of the Holy Spirit and who makes possible a 
new kind of life for us and for the world. 


Vv 


THE AREA IN the development of the 
Faith and Life curriculum that has presented 
the most difficulty is the year on The 
Church. Although it was never the intent 
that this should be a year on church history 
or “churchmanship” this often resulted in 
the class session. Greater effort has been 
made in recent years to present this theme 
in the light of a need to deepen the under- 
standing of the church and its mission in 
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the world. Continuing efforts will be 
made to find better ways to help the 
pupil's understanding of the meaning of the 
church and what it takes to be the church 
in the world. Thus the church will be pre- 
sented not merely in historical, institutional 
terms but as that which was called into 
existence by Jesus Christ through his life 
and death and resurrection and the medium 
in which and through which Christ con- 
tinues to do his saving, reconciling work in 
the world until he comes again in final vic- 
tory. 

Emphasis will be given to ways in which 
the church has witnessed to Jesus Christ 
in history and must continue to witness to- 
day in the rapidly changing culture, in tech- 
ical society, in political life, in race rela- 
tions, in new economic structures, in com- 


munity, national and international affairs, 
in relation to other faiths and in all the com- 
plex problems and situations that surround 
us. 

The Faith and Life curriculum continues 
to be mew simply because no one ever feels 
it has been completed or has reached a par- 
ticular goal. Experience has dictated many 
changes in format and procedure, in the 
development of new nursery interests, in the 
revision of reading-books, through the years, 
but the basic orientation which seeks to con- 
front the pupil with the substance of the 
gospel in order that God, through Jesus 
Christ, may speak to individuals and to the 
church and through the church in our times 
remains as the framework around which the 
curriculum continues to be structured. 
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ONSISTENT WITH the original curricu- 

lum development plan which gave rise 
to the publication of the Seabury Series, the 
Series has undergone a regular revision pro- 
gram since it first began to appear in 1955. 
Three or four courses were published in 
each of the first three years of publication. 
New courses continued to appear in 1958 
and in that same year the first of the re- 
vised courses were published. 

From the beginning two kinds of revi- 
sion patterns were employed in relation to 
every course. Originally it was thought that 
the first revision of each course would ap- 
pear three years after its initial edition. This 
revision would consist of a thoroughgoing 
strengthening of the course. New or bet- 
ter resources would be included, and im- 
provements in the session planning aids pro- 
vided for the teacher would be incorporated. 
The revision would constitute a complete 
re-write but would not involve any change 


in the basic objective, central area of con- 
cern or overall design of a course. Later it 
was decided that the Series would not hold 
rigidly to the plan of publishing this first 
revision at the end of three years. Rather, it 
would come out anywhere between the third 
and the fifth year following initial publica- 
tion. This has provided a degree of flexi- 
bility which quite different courses require. 

Simultaneously, as the first revision of 
each course was progressing, plans for a 
second revision also were under way. It 
was believed that somewhere between six 
and ten years following the first edition the 
experience and the experimentation of the 
Department ought to have provided the 
basis for an entirely new course. The plans 
for the second revision made provision for 
a complete reconsideration of the area of 
concern and the objectives of the course in 
relation to the increasing age level data 
available to us. 
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Now, in the year 1961, we have already 
seen the appearance of the first revision of 
all but one of our courses and the second 
revisions are beginning to appear. What 
are the trends in curriculum theory and ma- 
terials which are revealed by these revisions? 

THE SEABURY SERIES is built on the basic 
assumption that the fundamental purpose 
of a Sunday church school program is to 
communicate the Gospel to those who are 
enrolled. There must be an encounter with 
the Good News in a form which will en- 
able the Good News to be received and re- 
sponded to. The editors of the Seabury 
Series understand this Good News to be 
the fact that the triume God has acted, is act- 
ing now and will continue to act in peo- 
ple’s lives and that he waits and works for 
our response. 

The crucial problem presented to Chris- 
tian education by this task of communicat- 
ing this Gospel is to be found in the main- 
tenance in the teaching program of some 
kind of adequate balance of God's past ac- 
tion, his present action and his future action. 
Christian education is plagued with the tra- 
dition of concentrating almost exclusively 
on the record of God's action in people's 
lives in times past. In developing the Sea- 
bury Series it was recognized from the out- 
set that something more than a balance 
would be needed to rectify the existing im- 
balance. Only a counter imbalance could 
probably move teachers who had been reared 
on a history-centered church school program 
to give at least equal attention to the pres- 
ent activity of God in their own lives and 
in the lives of their pupils. Consequently 
the first editions of the Seabury Series were 
centered almost entirely upon God's present 
action. The mighty acts of God in times 
past were used as resource and in no sense 
as subject matter in itself to be understood 
and mastered. It was a “now-centered” pro- 
gram. After six years the Series has now 
moved back to a more true balance of past 
and present. Ar all age levels, excluding 
only the infant years, an attempt is made to 
give equal attention to the fact of God's past 
action and his present action. A funda- 
mental presupposition of the program is 
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that neither must be neglected, for other- 
wise the Gospel being communicated will 
not be the historic Gospel or it will not be 
related to the life of the learner. 


Organizing Principle 


IT COULD STILL be claimed, however, that 
the Seabury Series has a natural bias in favor 
of present day religious experience, for it 
continues to use religious issues as its or- 
ganizing principle in all courses. Both the 
editors and the teachers organize and ar- 
range their plans not around a given se- 
quence of subject matter but around the re- 
ligious issues which are uppermost at any 
given time in the lives of the class mem- 
bers. By “religious issue” is meant the situ- 
ation which comes into being when God 
acts and man responds or fails to respond. 
The symptoms of these religious issues are 
the joys and the sorrows, the reconciliations 
and the separations, the frustrations, the 
fears, the prejudices and passions of our 
everyday living. After careful study and 
experimentation the editors selected what 
impressed them as the pressing religious is- 
sue at each grade level. These issues range 
from the appreciation of animals and life 
(second grade) to the problem of right and 
wrong (fourth grade), the clash of freedom 
and authority (seventh grade), and decision 
making (eleventh grade). One of the prin- 
cipal purposes of every teacher's manual is 
to give the teacher ample assistance in ob- 
serving manifestations of the grade level 
religious issue in any particular class and 
facility in using these manifestations as the 
focus around which weekly plans and the 
year's work are organized. Further experi- 
mentation has made it possible to recom- 
mend larger blocks of subject matter for 
study as resource in relation to these relig- 
ious issues. It is significant, however, that 
when a whole book or other large segment 
of biblical material is used it is used not as 
an entity in itself but because it is germane 
to the live religious issue which is currently 
in focus. 

Thus, it can be said that with respect to 
the use of class time a better balance is now 
being maintained between past and present, 
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and the emphasis, accent and focus continue 
to be directed at the fact of present en- 
counter. 

It should be noted in passing that the Sea- 
bury Series, along with most other Christian 
education materials, is essentially neglecting 
the eschatological aspect of our faith, a fair- 
ly typical American phenomenon. While 
the Seabury editors have never contended 
that the hope and expectation of God’s ac- 
tion in the future should ever have the same 
place of prominence in education as his past 
actions and his present activity, a case might 
be made for the fact that not until someone 
does so contend will any kind of serious and 
adequate treatment be accorded this neces- 
sary aspect of our approach to the Christian 
faith in its totality. The fact remains that 
we scarcely know how to deal with the doc- 
trine of last things in Christian education. 

IN THE EARLY experimental days of the 
Seabury Series, before publication, both 
logic and experimental data led the editors 
to the firm decision that the use of religious 
issues as organizing principle completely 


ruled out the possibility of providing teach- 
ers with prefabricated lesson plans for each 


of the Sundays of the year. Granted, a 
given sequence of manifestations of reli- 
gious issues could have been adopted nation- 
ally as a study outline for the church 
throughout the year, but these so-called re- 
ligious issues would then have become sub- 
ject matter, not necessarily the live religious 
issues now manifesting themselves in the 
lives of any one particular class of students. 
A religious issue actually only exists in the 
lives of people. Outside of those people it 
becomes the record of such issues which is 
the essential substance of all history and 
subject matter. 

Against heavy demand for weekly lesson 
plans and faced with a rival curriculum 
which provides weekly plans, the Seabury 
Series continues to emphasize the necessity 
of tailor-made plans by the teaching team 
on a week-to-week basis. To make these 
plans teachers not only need initial supervi- 
sion but it became clear that the manuals 
required more built-in aids. To this end 
the revisions contain many more sample les- 
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son plans than the conscience of the editors 
originally would permit them to include. As 
many as a dozen sample plans now often re- 
place two or three very sketchy outlines. 

The original method employed by the 
Seabury Series in making our subject matter 
heritage available to teachers continues to 
be employed. Since subject matter has not 
been the organizing principle of the curri- 
culum, although amply used, it was not in- 
cluded in the teachers’ manuals in as great 
quantity as in many other series. Rather, 
six volumes of subject matter (The Church’s 
Teaching, published by Seabury Press) were 
made available primarily to be used by edi- 
tors, teachers and parents as a resource or 
reference library. With further experience 
and experimentation the teachers’ manuals 
as they are revised contain more and more 
page references to these six volumes. In- 
creasingly it is being recognized by par- 
ishes and teachers that a teacher either must 
possess or have easy access to these volumes 
if the above mentioned balance is to be 
maintained. 


The Use of Units 


EVER SINCE 1955 an Office of Evaluation 
has been maintained in the Department of 
Christian Education which has provided the 
Department with feedback on the use of the 
Seabury Series and the other publications of 
the Department. The data provided from 
this evaluation have led the editors in the 
second revision of courses to introduce two 
major changes in the means employed to 
realize the original goal of the Series. These 
have been the introduction of units and an 
expanding of the areas of operation. 

In its completely revised form every 
course will now consist of a variety of units, 
all related to the religious issue of that 
grade level. An attempt is being made to 
make every unit a total course in micro- 
cosm. It will be possible for a teacher to 
treat and use a given unit relatively superfi- 
cially or at considerable depth. Theoreti- 
cally the major goals of the course can be 
realized in any one of the units if teacher 
and class are prepared to stay with that unit 
until new levels of response are attained. 
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It is not intended that the units shall be 
used by the teacher in the order in which 
they appear in the manual but rather in re- 
lation to the readiness of any particular class 
to work with them. 

The purpose of the unit system in the 
Series is to provide the teacher with much 
more assistance in making fresh starts 
throughout the year. Originally a Seabury 
course provided one huge playing field for 
the year. If the teachers bogged down in 
any one part of the course, as would inev- 
itably happen to most teachers, they would 
have to pull themselves out and make their 
new start on the same field. In effect the 
course was a single unit which neglected 
the fact that teachers and classes need to 
make fresh starts and require the oppor- 
tunity to get away from one experience in 
order that they may have another. Good 
teachers were able to do this with the origi- 
nal manuals, but good teachers are scarce. 
The newly revised courses provide a variety 
of playing fields, each with built-in aids for 
making a new approach to a different mani- 
festation of the same religious issue. 


Areas of Operation 


THERE CAN BE little denying the fact that 
if one’s goal is to help people to respond to 
God's actions in their lives one of the most 
fertile areas of operation is the whole area 
of interpersonal relations. A child’s expe- 
riences with his parents, his brothers and 
sisters and his peers provide not only the 
most ample source of data but also the data 
which are closest to the hearts of children, 
as well as adults. Consequently, during the 
first six years the Seabury Series utilized al- 
most exclusively the operating area of in- 
terpersonal relations. It is now recognized 
that, rich as this area is, the very presence 
of God's action in other areas requires an 
expansion of our program. Two such areas 
have been added. 

God not only acts within our lives in re- 
lation to our interpersonal encounters; he 
also acts within and through the social com- 
plex of our times. His demands and his 
love are to be found in the midst of the 
vast social problems of every era. There 
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are few careful observers of human behavior 
who would now dispute the claim that sensi- 
tivity to personal morality does not neces- 
sarily carry with it sensitivity to social mor- 
ality. While man is never in any real sense 
completely moral, in a relative sense there 
is such a thing as “moral man and immoral 
society.” Consequently there are recurring 
periods in history when man’s social con- 
science is reawakened. A more accurate 
theological reference to the same would be 
to say that man recurringly has the expe- 
rience of encountering God in the midst of 
social chaos and corporate sin. 

Hence, the Seabury editors became con- 
vinced that they could no longer afford to 
operate relatively exclusively in the area of 
interpersonal relations on the assumption 
that a foundational experience in this area 
would have very real implications for re- 
sponse in the larger, more complex area of 
society. Every course, therefore, will con- 
tain certain units which will be oriented pri- 
marily in the area of social problems having 
a relationship to the central channel of re- 
ligious issue for that particular grade level. 


THE OTHER NEW AREA of operation is 
that of heritage, or more particularly, the 


Bible. It has been no new discovery fer 
the Seabury editors to acknowledge the fact 
that the Bible is not only the record of 
God's actions in times past but is also and 
even primarily the Word of God to all men 
today. God speaks to us now through his 
holy Word. Here is another vast, important, 
fundamental area of operation which can- 
not be neglected by those who are taking 
seriously the responsibility which is laid 
upon us to respond to God's action in life. 
Therefore, an effort will be made to include 
in Seabury Series courses some units which 
are primarily based in the Scriptures and 


ED. NOTE: Dorothy L. Braun, A Historical 
Study of the Origin and Development of the Sea- 
bury Series of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1960, 
355 pages) was summarized in RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION (Sept.-Oct., 1960), pp. 347-348; Agnes 
Hickson, “A Course Is Born,” RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION (May-June, 1961), pp. 210-214, tells 
how one Seabury course was written. 
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wherein various forms of small group Bible 
study will be employed. 


In relation to each of these new areas of 
operation it should be noted that the ob- 
jectives and the organizing principle are pre- 
cisely the same as in the area of interperson- 
al relations. Social problems will not be 
studied primarily for the sake of understand- 
ing social problems. They will be exam- 
ined in quest of God’s action impingent up- 
on our own lives now. Similarly, the Bible 
will not be studied primarily for the sake 
of studying the Bible. Any given passage 
of Scripture will be studied and meditated 
upon in order that we may be acted upon by 


God and may be able to respond to this 
action. This particular use of the Holy 
Scriptures will not take the place of the use 
of the Bible as resource as it is already be- 
ing used in all units and courses. It is, how- 
ever, a distinctly new area of operations now 
under experimentation. It remains to be 
seen whether it can be successfully em- 
ployed in very many of the grade levels be- 
low senior high. In any case, the revision 
of the Seabury Series goes on, with nothing 
about its procedure sacrosanct except its 
deep conviction that God is the source of 
all life and growth and redemption and that 
his activity, therefore, must continue to be 
the focus of all that the educator does. 
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lags PAST DECADE in the United States 
has shown the beginnings of a catechet- 
ical revival within the Catholic Church, as 
part of a worldwide shift in religious teach- 
ing from method to content. In context of 
the general Catholic revival in the fields of 
sacred scripture, the sacred liturgy, ecclesi- 
ology, and the lay apostolate, the new em- 
phasis on catechesis is manifesting itself 
particularly in catechisms, religious textbook 
programs, biblical studies, and increased par- 
ticipation of the laity in the worship and 
apostolic life of the Catholic Church. 
Today there is much discussion of the 
kerygmatic approach to religious education. 
As Father Gerard Sloyan of the Catholic 
University of America sums it up: “An im- 
portant stream of catechetical thought has 
been introduced into American life during 
the past decade which takes its rise in the 
headwaters of Pauline preaching. The tend- 
ency or drift of things in this matter is an 
insistence on the necessity of presenting the 
message of salvation in Christ ‘kerygmatic- 
ally, that is to say, proclaiming explicitly 


and emphatically the core of the apostolic 
preaching. The message (kerygma) which 
each apostle as a herald (keryx) of the Lord 
announced to a fallen humanity, was the 
bedrock of truths which constitute the mys- 
terium Christi. In brief, it is the good news 
of our salvation im Christ, in the phrase fa- 
vored by St. Paul.” 

Rather than impose a kind of logical 
structure on the content of Christian doc- 
trine according to the usual Creed, Sacra- 
ments and Commandment division of most 
traditional catechisms and religion textbooks, 
the modern catechetical exponents distin- 
guish Christian teaching (as it is intended to 
be proclaimed as the basis of Christian life) 
from Christian doctrine (as a logically co- 
ordinated system of knowledge). 

As Father Josef Jungmann, the leader of 
the catechetical revival expresses it: “For a 
religious instruction period to be effective, 
it must get away from the sterile transmis- 
sion of bare theological knowledge and offer 
instead the Good News of the Kingdom 
of God. This must be done in such a fash- 
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ion that those being taught will be glad- 
dened and at once feel an urge to respond 
to the goodness of God by living the life of 
a true Christian.” Just exactly how to work 
all this out in catechism and religious text- 
books, of course, has been the major prob- 
lem and is just now beginning to show re- 
sults. The problem seems to be one of im- 
parting, on the one hand, the fullness of 
the Christian message in a dynamic way 
which will lead the hearers of the Word of 
God to apply it to their life, and of preserv- 
ing, on the other hand, an orderly arrange- 
ment of truths so that the teaching does not 
become a sort of revival meeting depend- 
ent more upon the personality of the teacher 
than upon the content of the message. Mod- 
ern catechesis lays a stress on the proclama- 
tion of the Good News of salvation, where- 
as the didactic approach has placed a stress 
on the exposition of the truths of faith. 
The difference between the two seems to 
turn on the question of emphasis. 


THIS MUCH IS certain, no one would 


maintain that religious teaching is the only 
way or even the most important way to 
form integrated Christians who joyfully live 
out the Good News in their everyday life. 
Catechesis itself in the early days of the 
church was associated more with the Chris- 


tian community than with instructions, 
books or courses of study. The early Chris- 
tians were primarily concerned with forming 
true Christians: thus the long periods of 
probation, examinations and prayer and 
asting preceding Baptism. Furthermore, 
catchetics was intimately tied up with the 
liturgy of the church: Easter as a time for 
Baptism, participation in the Mass, special 
celebrations. Participation in the liturgy 
was the most desirable way to acquire re- 
ligious knowledge. 

After the Protestant Reformation, cate- 
chisms began to serve primarily as a defense 
against heresy. After the Council of Trent 
a catechism was drawn up to help pastors 
give religious instructions to adults and 
youth. Creed, Sacraments and the Ten Com- 
mandments made up the content of the post- 
Trent catechisms, with which we are so 
familiar with today. The development of 
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the school system, public and parochial, of 
course, marked a further need for catechisms 
and religion textbooks. In the United States 
today there are probably eight or nine mil- 
lion children under some form of religious 
instruction, either in the Catholic school 
system or in the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine programs for Catholics attending 
public schools. 

The concern today is for some kind of 
return to the original idea of catechesis — 
the total Christian formation. Quite obvi- 
ously, religious instructions are just one as- 
pect of the problem. Anyone who thinks 
that a catechism, or a kerygmatic teacher, or 
a textbook series by itself can bring about 
total Christian formation is simply under 
an illusion. The matter is much more com- 
plex, although textbooks, teachers and teach- 
ing methods are an essential part of the 
program. 


I 


TURNING OUR attention to the school and 
its role in Christian formation, we might 
open up some lines for further inquiry. Not 
only the religion course, but also the so- 
called secular subjects themselves should be 
analyzed to the extent they contribute to 
total Christian formation. Regarding cur- 
riculum, the following are some of the ques- 
tions being posed today: 

1. How shall the Christian message be 
taught so that Catholic young men and 
women will live the fullness of their Catho- 
lic inheritance in today’s world? 

2. Should religion be taught in the tra- 
ditional way of presenting in somewhat 
compartmentalized packages Creed, Sacra- 
ments, and Commandments? Or is there a 
need to present a great synthesis which will 
progressively reveal man as ) 1 coming from 
God, 2) being elevated to the supernatural 
life of grace, 3) destined to return again to 
God for an eternity of happiness, 4) only 
to have fallen through original sin, and 5) 
in due time being redeemed and placed 
again on the return road to God through 
Jesus Christ and his church? 

3. Can all this be achieved through an 
exposition of doctrine alone? Or must 
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there also be some kind of liturgical and 
apostolic experience built into the religious 
formation of the student? Can religious 
formation be achieved at all without some 
liturgical and apostolic experiences which 
bring the content of faith into everyday per- 
sonal life? 

4. To what extent, then, is it the func- 
tion of the school to provide such liturgical 
and apostolic experiences? Or to what ex- 
tent is this the responsibility of the family, 
the parish, and youth movements? 

I AM REMINDED here of the words of 
Father Terrence O'Brien of the Guild of St. 
Dominic Savio in England. He writes: 
“The great difficulty has been, I think, that 
without being aware of it, our Catholic edu- 
cation has slipped into imposing an external 
pattern on the children. They accept it all, 
the pious practices, even the sacraments, and 
remain untouched inside. There is no in- 
terior development. I don’t think this is 
simply a lack of method. The catechetical 
revival of the last few decades has been a 
great thing, but it has not succeeded in 
making apostles out of our children. We 
have made the mistake of trying to make 
our children good, instead of making them 
apostles. There is no sanctity without the 
apostolate.” 

In the presentation of secular subjects we 
must consider how the whole curriculum 
of the school should be taught, not only 
that no violence be done to these secular 
courses (that is, that their legitimate objects 
be respected and not be distorted for pur- 
poses of religious propaganda) but pri- 
marily so that these courses be situated in the 
perspective of Christian history and God's 
plan for salvation, to which all history con- 
tributes. As one author states it, “the child 
must see God in history, God in science, 
God in the arts. He must see that God’s 
material and intellectual gifts are to be used 
for God's glory and the good of society, 
with the supernatural motive enhancing the 
value of every human activity.” 


II 


ALL THAT HAS been said thus far con- 
cerning curriculum underscores the need for 
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a re-examination of religious catechisms and 
textbooks. Perhaps we can establish some 
criteria for evaluating religious instruction 
programs to discover: 1) whether they 
strive to integrate religion and life, 2) 
whether they are up to date in the latest 
scriptural and liturgical research, 3) whether 
they are content with abstract and theoreti- 
cal formulations of the catechism, or 
whether they have a solid scriptural and 
lirurgical foundation, 4) whether they are 
satisfied with the minimal commandment 
approach to morality, or whether they re- 
vitalize the virtues and develop the doctrine 
of grace and the divine life in the matter 
of Christian formation, 5) whether they 
treat the church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ and situate the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments in this social context, or 6) whether 
they are limited to a kind of Post-Reforma- 
tion, defensive approach to apologetics. 


WITH THESE CRITERIA in mind, I would 
like to discuss two new religious textbook 
programs which seem best to express the 
points emphasized by the modern catecheti- 
cal movement in the United States. One is 
a grade school program; the other is a high 
school program. Together, they represent 
the best religious textbooks now available 
in English. 

In 1959 A Catholic Catechism, published 
by Herder and Herder of New York, ap- 
peared as the American edition of the in- 
ternationally renowned Catholic Catechism 
of Germany. The new catechism is now 
available in more than twenty translations. 
Under the direction of Father Gerard Sloyan 
of the Catholic University of America, A 
Catholic Catechism is now being developed 
into an eight year elementary program. 
Available for schools at this writing, along 
with the adult catechism already being used 
extensively in religious instruction classes, 
are grammar school adaptations for grades 
three through eight, along with teacher's 
manuals and workbooks by Josef Goldbrun- 
ner for the 6-7-8 grade catechisms. Manual- 
workbooks are in preparation for grades 
3-4-5. Also in preparation are a First Com- 
munion book for grade two and a picture 
book for grade one. 
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.The Catholic Catechism grade school pro- 
gram is the first fully-developed religious in- 
struction program to appear based on the 
principles of the kerygmatic approach. As- 
sociated with it are such internationally rec- 
ognized authorities in the field of kerygma- 
tic theology as J. A. Jungmann, whose 
Handing on the Faith pioneered the mod- 
ern catechetical movement; Josef Goldbrun- 
ner, a depth psychologist and methods ex- 
pert; Johannes Hofinger, S.J., Clifford 
Howells of England, and Gerard Sloyan of 
the United States. 

A Catholic Catechism, as Cardinal Gracias 
of Bombay explains it, “is an improvement 
upon the former traditional schema, which, 
though admirable in its simplicity and lucid- 
ity, appeared as something superimposed 
on man as ‘a must,’ something coming from 
‘without’ and consequently, abstract, cold 
and uninspiring. The new catechism is the 
Christian message in its original form, that 
is, it is the Christian message centered on 
God the Father, Christ, Scripture, and the 
life of the Church.” He continues, “Our 


religion centers around Jesus Christ. Teach- 
ing religion means leading children to 
Christ. Jesus, however, professed to be the 


way that leads to the Father. We become 
one with Jesus through the Holy Spirit 
whom Jesus sends into our heart.” 

The doctrine in A Catholic Catechism is 
rearranged in this manner: 

A. God's Creative Love: Those portions 
of the Creed dealing with creation, elevation 
to the supernatural life, and the fall. 

B. God's Redeeming Love: Everything 
concerning Jesus Christ, the incarnation and 
the redemption. 

C. God's Sanctifying Love: The Holy 
Spirit and his actions; the Holy Trinity; the 
church of Christ continuing in the world 
his work of preaching, worshipping, sancti- 
fying (The Mass and the sacraments). 

D. God's Perfecting Love: The Deca- 
logue; the Precepts of the Church; Catholic 
Action, (the expression of God's will lead- 
ing all things to their perfection). 

E. God’s Crowning Love: the last things 
of mankind; the end of the world; and the 
completion of God's design. 


Iii 


Turning our attention now to the sec- 
ondary level of religious education, we will 
discuss the Christian Life Series of four 
books by Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., a 
Dominican sister from Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, and Father Thomas Barrosse, CS.C., a 
Holy Cross Father from Holy Cross College, 
Washington, D.C., and an outstanding bibli- 
cal scholar. The Christian Life Series is the 
most recent high school religion series and 
crowns the work of Sister Jane Marie Mur- 
ray, O.P., the outstanding authority on sec- 
ondary religious education in the United 
States. 

Rather than spread the content of Chris- 
tian doctrine over a four year period, the 
Christian Life Series succeeds in the bold 
approach of presenting the story of salvation 


three distinct times, each from a different 


point of view: sacred liturgy, sacred history, 
and scientific theology. In this respect the 
Christian Life Series combines the best of 
both the kerygmatic and the didactic ap- 
proaches to religious instruction. Through 
the use of the liturgical, the scriptural and 
the theological approaches, the series is pre- 
sented as follows: 

Going To God (Book I) is based on the 
Liturgical Year. The approach is experien- 
tial, directed not merely to knowledge of 
the Christian mysteries but also to an in- 
telligent and active participation in them as 
the church celebrates them through the 
course of her year. 

God and His People (Book II) in the 
firs; semester presents the synthesis of the 
Divine Plan from the historical approach. 
Not abstract definitions but concrete events 
and circumstances of God's dealings with 
man throughout Old and New Testament 
time. 

Part Two of Book Two (the second se- 
mester) begins the third approach to the 
same Christian synthesis — the scientific, 
theological approach and is based on the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Part Two of this second-year book deals 
with the nature of God. 

Growth In His Likeness (Book III) con- 
tinues the theological approach and centers 
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about man in his relation with God. It is 
concerned with human action (through 
which man returns to God): habits, passion, 
virtue, sin, law, grace. 


Christ In the World (Book IV) com- 
pletes the theological approach. The incar- 
nation, the life and teachings and miracles 
of Christ, the establishment of Christ's 
church, and the seven sacraments are pre- 


sented in book IV. 


The four books in the Christian Life 
Series have been adapted for use in the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine program of 
religious instruction for Catholics attending 
public high school. The corresponding four 
books of the CCD series appear in paper- 
back. 

Convinced that the adolescent is not sat- 
isfied with a mere accumulation of facts, 
Sister Jane Marie Murray is intent upon giv- 
ing him a perspective, a synthesis, a vision 
of the whole, a pattern and a philosophy of 
life, so that he can place himself in God’s 
plan for salvation. Through a laboratory of 
apostolic action, Sister has provided projects 
and discussions whereby the student can 
make the application of his religious con- 
victions to daily life. 
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IV 

A Catholic Catechism (and the grammar 
school program based on it) and the Chris- 
tian Life Series for high school students are 
indicative, I believe, of some of the new 
approaches now being taken in religious 
education among Catholic educators in the 
United States. In the next decade we can 
expect to see the appearance of many new 
textbooks and catechisms which, in one way 
or another, will incorporate many of the 
features of these two current attempts. The 
important thing to remember in all this ex- 
citing catechetical revival is that through it 
all the church is not changing one iota of 
her traditional doctrine; she is merely at- 
tempting to find the most effective way to 
present it in context of today’s secularized 
world. The catechetical revival is part of 
the general attempt taking place in the 
Catholic Church to revitalize the Christian 
community. As the Christian community 
develops, it will again become the great 
form of catechesis, with religious instruc- 
tion programs assuming their proper — if 
limited role — in Christian formation and 
not attempting to carry the burden alone. 
The Age of Apologetics is coming to an 
end; the age of total Christian Formation 
is at hand. 
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SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JEWISH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Judah Pilch 


Executive Director, American Association for Jewish Education, New York City 


C\INCE THE 1930's, and more especially 
\/” during the past two decades, radical 
changes have taken place in the world about 
us. New conditions have emerged which 
necessitated a reformulation of goals of edu- 
cation, and the role of the school in present 
society. Thoughtful educators have endea- 
vored to explore the implications of these 
changes and to translate them in terms of 
new designs for our general education pro- 
fram. 


The field of religious education, being an 
integral part of the general education of our 
youth, has also been affected by the dynamic 
forces which have convulsed the world com- 
munity, for good and for ill. The religious 
educator too has set out to restate the very 
purpose of religious education in our age, 
and to re-evaluate the role of the religious 
school in maintaining and sustaining the in- 
dividual self worth in this world of science 
and automation, and in the light of 
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America’s role in the cultural struggle be- 
tween Eastern and Western world outlooks, 
between the conceptions of democracy and 
totalitarianism. 

THE JEWISH community, in particular, 
has undergone great change. It has become 
much more sensitive than many another 
religio-ethnic group to the spiritual crisis 
created by the rise and fall of Nazism, and 
by the persistent and ever present menace 
of totalitarianism. For the Jewish com- 
munity has had the unbearable concrete evi- 
dence of man’s inhumanity to man, actual 
and potential, particularly man’s inhumanity 
to man as a Jew. The Jewish community 
has seen itself prostrated between the brink 
of utter despair and the new hope for con- 
tinued creative survival. 


IN VIEW of the variety of Jewish expe- 
rience, in the last generation, and in view of 
the complex environment within which 
American Jews live, education leaders, both 
lay and professional, have been groping with 
the problem of re-defining the goals of 
Jewish religious education to arouse and 
nourish in our youth not only a growing 
curiosity about their role as Jews ard about 
their Jewish faith but also their free com- 
mitment to Judaism, as self-respecting, re- 
ligiously oriented, educated Jewish members 
of a free society of free human beings. 

This probing into the very problem of 
how the religious Jewish school can develop 
a rationale for Jewish life, in this modern 
pluralistic society, resulted in numerous at- 
tempts to create in our schools conditions 
for educational deepening and enhancement, 
for finding the best means to transmit basic 
Judaic concepts from Bible times to modern 
days that may serve as guide posts to our 
children and youth in their efforts to live 
as Jews in the new world order. 

Since Jewish education is by and large 
supplementary in nature (more than 90% 
of the Jewish children attend the public 
schools), the limited time available for the 
Jewish educational process makes the prob- 
lem of the Jewish educator very difficult 
and perplexing. This accounts, to a large 
extent, for the recent promulgation of the 
idea of relevance in Jewish education. The 
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subject matter must of necessity be selective 
and the contents made relevant. It “must 
have a readily recognizable bearing on the 
vital needs of Jews in their daily pursuits 
...+ (give) a sense of need for Judaism as 
an instrumentality of personal growth and 
an object of self-dedication.”* 

Hence the recent developments in the 
areas of research, experimentation, revised 
curricula, and preparation of new text ma- 
terials. The following is a very sketchy sur- 
vey of some of the major departures in the 
area of curriculum revision and reconstruc- 
tion which provide new designs for Ameri- 
can Jewish religious education. The very 
essence of the element of newness consists 
primarily in a recognition that the study of 
the past should help to illumine the present 
and brighten the future. 


I. CHILDREN’S PUBLICATIONS: 

In the last few years the three branches 
of American Judaism, Reform, Conservative 
and Orthodox, have developed special chil- 
dren's publications which relate Judaism to 
concrete life situations, and which interpret 
political and socio-cultural phenomena, gen- 
eral and Jewish, in a manner as to provide 
answers to such basic questions as: How did 
my religious faith come to be what it is? 
How does it differ from other faiths? How 
did I come to be the kind of person I am? 
Where are we, as Jews, going in this ever- 
changing world? How should I resolve some 
of my problems from the point of view of 
Judaic teaching? The following are the 
more outstanding children’s periodicals: 

Our Age, published by the Commission on 
Jewish Education of the United Synagogue 
(Conservative), for children of junior high 
school age, tries to develop an intellectual 
Jewish outlook by relating Jewish tradition 
to modern human thought. We find in this 
publication portions from the Bible, pas- 
sages from the Talmud, alongside stories of 
new archaeological discoveries in Israel, and 
an account of major events in the Jewish 
communities of America, Israel, and other 
countries. 


Meir Ben-Horin, Jewish Education, Vol. 30, 
No. 3, pp. 15. 
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Keeping Posted, a publication of Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, (Re- 
form) follows a similar pattern in interpret- 
ing and proving the relevance of the Jew- 
ish legacy for today. It presents Jewish 
views on current problems (colonialism, 
segregation, bigotry) against the background 
of Jewish thought as set forth in Biblical 
and post-Biblical literature and endeavors to 
develop in the pupils an intelligent attitude 
toward Jewish life in all its ramifications. 

Olameinu (Our World), published by 
Torah U’ Msorah (Orthodox), is designed 
for classroom discussion as well as leisure- 
time reading. While the major features of 
this magazine consist of stories about the 
lives of great rabbis and sages of yesteryear, 
there is ample material on important events 
in the Jewish world of today as interpreted 
by.those of our colleagues who uphold the 
views of Orthodox Judaism. 

In addition to these “denominational peri- 
odicals,” World Over, the most popular and 
widely distributed children’s magazine, pub- 
lished by the Jewish Education Committee 
of New York, has succeeded in raising the 
effectiveness of Jewish schooling by a syste- 
matic presentation of important periods in 
Jewish history, rendering them relevant to 
the American Jewish children and develop- 
ing in its readers an appreciation of Jewish 
life, its trials and its hopes. 

All these periodicals “supplement instruc- 
tion in the classroom with additional ma- 
terial designed to expand and extend the 
knowledge gained in the classroom as well 
as to provide the pupils with opportunities 
to become acquainted with various facets of 
Jewish life.”? 

There are six other periodicals, designed 
primarily for teenagers, having a very lim- 
ited circulation. The number of children 
reading the four publications discussed in 
these pages represents perhaps more than 
one-third of the total population in the Jew- 
ish religious schools. 

II. REVISED CURRICULA: 
While the programs of the Jewish reli- 


2A. P. Gannes, “Jewish Juvenile Periodicals as 
Aids in Teaching About Jewish Life,” Jewish Edu. 


cation, Vol. 30, No. 2, p. 58. 
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gious school always placed greater emphasis 
on the significance of transmitting the 
cultural heritage, at the same time minimiz- 
ing the needs, the values, and the problems 
of the present, the last two decades wit- 
nessed a revision of the school curricula 
with the view to providing learning expe- 
riences that will give the youth perspective 
and insight into the contemporary world 
and its bearing on the Jewish community. 

The new revised Curriculum Outline for 
the Congregational School, by Louis L. Ruff- 
man,® is a concrete manifestation of this 
new orientation. In his introduction, Mr. 
Ruffman states: “We must endeavor not 
only to impart an appreciation of Jewish 
religious and ethical values, but also to in- 
fluence our children to shape their behavior 
and their relationship to their fellows in 
terms of these values.” Ruffman maintains 
that what relevance requires can not be pro- 
vided until the more mature years of the 
growing child. However, “at the elemen- 
tary and intermediate levels the immediate 
apparent effect of our concern for relevance 
has been the greater emphasis on subject 
areas dealing with the more immediate Jew- 
ish world of the child — the synagogue and 
the festival, the American Jewish com- 
munity, Israel and the contemporary Jewish 
world.”* 

By the same token the Curriculum for the 
Jewish Religious School, prepared by Eman- 
uel Gamoran, makes it explicit that the aim 
of the curriculum is to prepare the children 
“to utilize their religious faith, ethical stand- 
ards, and traditional insights of Judaism in 
meeting their personal problems” and to 
“inculcate in them the universal ideals of 
Israel's prophets and sages leading toward 
their dynamic involvement in freedom, 
brotherhood and peace.”5 

These new revised curricula are not mere- 
ly skeleton outlines of suggestions for each 
grade, but are the products of group think- 

3Curriculum Outline for the Congregational 
School, revised edition, United Synagogue Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, New York, 1959. 

4Jewish Education, Vol. 31, No. 1, p. 28. 

5Emanuel Gamoran, Curriculum Outline for the 
Religious School, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, New York, 1958. 
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ing, indicating concretely the aims and ob- 
jectives of religious education in the new 
age, and outlining the content of school ac- 
tivities fully and concretely. 


III. NEw BOOKS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION: 


Equally important are some of the new 
text materials which recently appeared in 
different parts of the country, and which 
lay stress on the meaning of Judaism as 
guide to the young Jews in our age of anx- 
iety. These new materials are geared to the 
basic American idea of freedom to differ, 
and of the privilege of free men to respect 
differences, a prerequisite upon which de- 
pends the survival and growth of all re- 
ligious and ethnic groups. 

Jewish Ways of Life, by Toby Kurzband, 
is an attempt to discuss the Jewish heritage 
in the light of current practices, American 
values, religious beliefs and social problems; 
The Spiritual Awakening, by Kurt Klub- 
haus, is a frank analysis of contemporary 
life in the light of the eternal truths of re- 
ligion; and Justice and Judaism, by 1. Lip- 
man and A. Vorspan, presents the moral 
and ethical principles which underline the 
teaching of Judaism and Christianity and 
which can contribute to the resolution of 
modern social problems. 

A very interesting departure from con- 
ventional writing are William B. Silver- 
man’s two volumes, The Small Still Voice, 
which consist of an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween teacher and students on the funda- 
mental concepts of Judaism (from the Bible 
to contemporary religious thought), and the 
light that they shed on present-day issues. 
These books challenge the student to quest 
for the understanding of Judaism as a living 
faith. 

Many other books in this category are used 
in the religious schools both as texts for 
classroom work as well as leisure time read- 
ing. Religious Guidance, by Jacob Leibo- 
vitz, is another recent addition to the list of 
books for children and youth used in the 
religious schools. This volume centers 
around four major areas in life: “We and 
Ourselves,” “We and Our Family,” “We and 
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Our God,” and “We and Our Fellow Men.” 
The book discusses religion as a helpful fac- 
tor in resolving the multitudes of problems 
confronting the youth today. The Right 
Way, by Lilia S. Freehof, is a book of stories 
involving ethical situations and leading to 
discussions of right and wrong. Following 
every story, a selection is chosen from the 
ethics of the Fathers with the view to ap- 
plying Jewish values to every day situations. 
There are, of course, many other books 
which present Jewish precepts in an interest- 
ing, provocative and lively way. Unfortu- 
nately, they cannot be included in the con- 
fines of a brief article. 
IV. OTHER EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 


In the field of curricular materials which 
have been constructed in the last decade, 
consisting of units of instruction, syllabi, 
teacher guides, etc., there are some works of 
considerable merit. A high school depart- 
ment of a religious school in Los Angeles, 
for example, developed units of instruction 
centered around the following areas: (1) 
the Bible and how it can shape my Jewish 
outlook upon life; (2) Jewish life day by 
day; (3) the right way — a unit in ethics; 
(4) ideas and things I share in common 
with my neighbors and where they differ; 
and (5) why, when and how I pray? 

In Miami, Mr. Sidney J. Greenberg con- 
structed a series of weekly Bible reading 
units, which are recited responsively by 
teacher and pupils at Junior Congregation 
services, and which are also used for discus- 
sion purposes in junior high school grades. 
These Bible readings consist of quotations 
from the text of the weekly portion read in 
the synagogue, accompanied by new com- 
mentaries (Greenberg's) applicable to life 
situations in our day. Thus, when the reader 
quotes from Genesis, 9:6, “Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; 
for in the image of God made he man,” the 
children, in turn, respond: “Murder is not 
the only way to take a man’s life; brain- 
washing, taking from man his God-like na- 
ture — his freedom of will, his ability to 
reason — is murder, too.” 

In Des Moines, Iowa, Rabbi Edward 
Zerin constructed text materials for the one- 
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day-a-week school “to provide opportunities 
for the personal and social growth for the 
child as a Jew in the world in which he 
lives now.” His two volumes, Living Juda- 
ism, contain teacher guides, detailed lesson 
plans, assembly programs, family services, a 
manual for parents, administrator's guide, 
etc., — all centered around the program of 
a religious school organized on the basis of 
“the child’s unfolding interests, capacities 
and relationships.” 

Rabbi Asher Block of Little Neck, N. Y., 
developed a “Mitzvah” Curriculum for his 
religious schools based upon the deed-cen- 
tered, rather than the creed-centered view 
of Judaism. The performance of “Mitzvah” 
represents a concrete goal for everyone of 
the pupils. Judaism, according to this cur- 
riculum, is a way of life to be practiced and 
applied in every day activity. The major 
elements of this curriculum correspond to 
the three pillars in traditional Judaism; 
Torah (study), Avodah (worship), and 
Gemillut Hassadim (acts of social justice). 

In the same way Emil Fackenheim’s Paths 
to Jewish Belief is an attempt to clarify the 
Jewish religious point of view regarding 
some of the following basic questions: Is 
there a God? Is he all powerful? Why does 
he permit evil in the world, and for what 
reason do innocent people suffer? What is 
a Jew? 

There are scores of other t=xts in the 
fields of Jewish history, prayer, festivals, the 
study of Hebrew and Bible. We have 
deemed it advisable, however, to select only 
some of those materials that reflect the view 
in regard to the need to have Jewish tradi- 
tion cast light on contemporary life. 


V. AUDIO-VISUAL AID MATERIALS: 
Many of the audio-visual aids in teaching 
released in the past few years by central 
agencies for Jewish education supplement 
and implement these new designs in the 
Jewish school program. The Commission 
on Jewish Education of the UAHC devel- 
oped a number of film strips which tell the 
dramatic story of dynamic religious leaders, 
describing their adventures and struggles, 
and the institutions they have created from 
the post second Commonwealth period to 
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recent days. Hillel, teacher of love; Jocha- 
nan ben Zakkai, the pathfinder for Dia- 
spora; Judah Turo, friend of man; Isaac 
Mayer Wise, builder of American Judaism; 
Moses Mendelsohn, pioneer of modern 
Judaism, — are some of the filmstrips that 
make the educational process in the class- 
room more informative, more pleasurable, 
and more meaningful. 

The Jewish Education Committee of New 
York is another agency which produces and 
distributes a variety of audio-visual aid ma- 
terials, including films and filmstrips to be 
used in the religious schools. Some of the 
recent colored filmstrips include the por- 
trayal of the life of Maimonides, Major 
Noah, Albert Einstein, the story of Chaim 
Weizman, the Jews in America, and numer- 
ous other pictorial reviews of the history of 
Jewish communities, the nature of Jewish 
observances, and the lives of great Jewish 
leaders. 

The Bureau of Jewish Education of Los 
Angeles is also pioneering in the produc- 
tion of filmstrips because of their impor- 
tance in cultivating in the pupils a concern 
for and an active interest in things Jewish. 
Its filmstrips — “Search for the Past,” show- 
ing the archaeological expedition that dis- 
covered the Bar Kochba letters; “The Sad 
Centuries,” describing the early beginnings 
of Jewish life in Europe; “The Book That 
Cannot Be Printed,” portraying the prepara- 
tion of a Torah Scroll, and especially the 
“Jewish News of the Month” series, giving 
a pictorial review of important events tak- 
ing place in the Jewish world communities 
in a given month, — have gained an enthu- 
siastic response from both teachers and 
pupils. 

The education department of the Ameri- 
can Zionist Council has also developed a 
number of filmstrips and recording which 
inter-relate the study of jewish life in 
America with the institutional life of the 
Jews in Israel. 


VI. EXPERIMENTATION: 

In the area of experimentation, it is worth 
noting the use of the Language Laboratory 
technique in the teaching of Hebrew in 
Temple Sholom of Philadelphia; the effec- 
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tive employment of the aural-oral method 
for Hebrew language instruction in a num- 
ber of schools supervised by the Jewish Edu- 
cation Association of Newark, the bi-cul- 
tural program in the Israel Chipkin School 
in New York, and the comprehensive pro- 
gram for the teaching of Hebrew as a living 
language in some schools supervised by the 
Board of Jewish Education in Chicago. The 
co-curricular program in the study of Jew- 
ish community life in America developed 
by Temple Emanuel, Newton Center, Mass.; 
the faculty-parents’ meetings on “personal- 
history” as an approach to the teaching of 
modern Jewish history in the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of White Plains, N. Y.; the 
experiment on “Prayers for the Home” in 
Savannah; the home study groups of chil- 
dren and parents learning together the same 
texts in rural communities in Southern Illi- 
nois, are other deviations from the conven- 
tional school program. 

A major phase of experimentation is now 
being conducted in a pilot school of the 
Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in Columbus, where 
all partners in the educatonal process, pupils, 
parents and teachers are guided by a special 
supervisory staff to bridge the gulf between 
school and home. Then, too, the attempt by 
the Jewish Education Committee of New 
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York to give accreditation to religious 
schools that meet the standards set up by a 
special committee holds promise for joint 
planning of teachers and supervisory staff 
for cooperative work in experimentation 
and the development of new units of in- 
struction. 


THESE NEW developments are indicative 
of the determination of our religious lead- 
ership to adapt the curricula to the varying 
circumstances in the lives of Jewry today. 
The assumption that Jewish religious educa- 
tion is to transmit classical knowledge only 
is no longer valid. The better type Jewish 
religious school endeavors to define the very 
purpose of life today in order to prepare its 
youth for the world of tomorrow. Hence 
the concerted effort to make the new curri- 
culum a synthesis of the old and the new, 
the there and then with the here and now. 

It goes without saying that many of the 
schools remain subject-matter centered, 
where little or no attempt is made to help 
the child find his own position in relation 
to the world of today. It is encouraging, 
however, to note that an ever increasing 
number of schools expose their learners to 
those phases of their religious heritage that 
are relevant today and that can serve them 
as guide posts to live as Jews in this day 
and age. 





CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS IN A UNITING CHURCH 


Robert E. Koenig 


Director of Curriculum, United Church of Christ, Philadelpbia 


ARLY IN JUNE, 1960, the first course of 
the United church curriculum was re- 
leased to Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational Christian Churches. In- 
tended for use with nursery children, this 
course has attracted wide attention in Chris- 
tian education circles. It is a fresh attempt 
to present the gospel to three-year-old chil- 
dren in ways that join sound theology with 
the best in educational method. 
The distinctive design of the materials 


themselves and their striking use of contem- 
porary art forms are evidence of a dimen- 
sion of communication that goes beyond the 
limits of the written word. But a closer ex- 
amination reveals an integrity of conception 
that unites both text and illustration into 
an effective whole. The real test, however, 
has been its use in local church schools. 
First-hand reports bear witness to the help- 
fulness of the basic interpretation given to 
the teacher, and the usability of the many 
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resources offered. Even more significant 
has been the new quality of response by 
nursery children to the kind of teaching 
presented in the materials. 

The emergence of this course was no ac- 
cident, but rather the result of many years 
of development. It is the first part of an 
entire curriculum that will equal or surpass 
the standards of quality set by the nursery 
materials. The main features of this curri- 
culum can best be described within the con- 
text of this long-term process of develop- 
ment. 


Roots in Previous Curriculums 


The roots of a curriculum series for the 
United Church of Christ go back to the con- 
ferences initiated by the Presbyterians in 
the mid-forties, which laid the foundations 
for both the Faith and Léfe series and the 
series planned for the anticipated United 
Church. Some of the significant emphases 
in the development of these pioneer series 
were (a) the new seriousness with which 
the relationship between education and the- 
ology was taken, (b) the use of quarterly 
or yearly themes to unify the work of the 
church schools in place of the Uniform 
Series principle of a single Bible passage for 
each Sunday, and (c) the new emphasis on 
the place of the home in Christian educa- 
tion. 

The new curriculum for the United 
Church was at the point of being printed, 
when legal proceedings temporarily halted 
plans for bringing the United Church of 
Christ into being. As a result, it was neces- 
sary to issue the curriculum in two editions: 
the Pilgrim Series for the Congregational 
Christian Churches, and the Church and 
Home Series for the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. These twin curriculums 
differed from the Faith and Life Series of 
the Presbyterians in several significant ways. 
First, they were developed on the basis of 
quarterly themes instead of an annual 
theme. Second, they provided special fam- 
ily materials that focussed on the distinc- 
tive task of Christian nurture in the home, 
rather than enlisting the parents in support 
of the church school program. Third, they 
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gave increased attention to the use of audio- 
visuals as resources for teaching in the 
church school. 

Because of the quarterly theme structure, 
several other distinctive features were pos- 
sible. Undated quarterly courses were de- 
veloped, which could be used on an elective 
basis as well as part of a series. Quarterly 
filmstrips related to the theme served as re- 
sources for general leadership education as 
well as being usable with actual courses. 
Family books, related to the quarterly theme 
or reflecting a seasonal emphasis, were de- 
signed to provide the home with resources 
for family-centered rather than church- 
school-centered nurturing experiences. In 
addition, Pilgrim Series retained a feature 
that had been developed by the Congrega- 
tional Christians several years before — a 
three-year series of lower junior courses that 
could be used on an option basis in place of 
primary courses for third-graders and junior 
courses for fourth graders. This feature was 
so successful that it was eventually adopted 
as a part of the Church and Home Series. 


WHEN THESE TWO curriculums were in- 
troduced to the churches in 1950, the reac- 
tion was mixed. For many churches here 
was a breakthrough in church school ma- 
terials that would enable them to enlist 
capable teachers and that would widen the 
horizons of the traditional Sunday school, 
making it a teaching instrument of the 
church rather than an end in itself. For 
others, however, the change was too radical 
to be appreciated, or, in a few instances, too 
slight to have much effect. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the first three-year cycle, 
enough evidence had been accumulated to 
indicate that the new series was superior to 
anything that had been previously offered in 
either of the two communions. 

A significant source of information was 
an extensive questionnaire that had been 
distributed during the spring and summer 
of 1953. The findings from this study were 
very encouraging as to the general effective- 
ness of the two curriculums. However, they 
also indicated that much work was needed 
in interpreting the basic aims of Christian 
education in terms of the work and mission 
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of the church. Especially was this true in 
the area of Bible study. Although these 
series by statistical count had more biblical 
material than any other denominational or 
non-denominational series, the constant cry 
from many churches was, “Where is the 
Bible?” Other more perceptive persons 
noted that in many instances the new ma- 
terials had not made fullest use of the fruit- 
ful, new awarenesses that had emerged dur- 
ing the past decade. Still others noted the 
occasional breakdown in the theme struc- 
ture, or questioned the feasibility of prepar- 
ing materials on a three-year age grouping. 
As a result of these and other reactions, spe- 
cific plans were developed for revision of 
the materials, and for an increased emphasis 
in leadership training. 


Beginnings of the United Church 
Curriculum 
At this point it would have been easy to 
settle back and spend full time servicing the 
new curriculums — refining the existing 
material and interpreting its point of view 


to the churches. But this course was not 
chosen. In the process of curriculum devel- 
opment, much experience had been gained 
that suggested possibilities for improvement 
beyond the ordinary course of revision. 
Moreover, the need for issuing material in 
two editions instead of one had put a serious 
economic limitation on the production 
process. And most important, the whole 
state of theological, biblical, and educational 
studies was in a continuing state of flux, 
with important implications for Christian 
education. Thus, even though legal barriers 
to the union of the two communions had 
not yet been removed, the Christian educa- 
tion staffs of the two denominations de- 
cided to begin once again the process that 
this time was to result in a single curricu- 
lum for the United Church. 

The first curriculum conferences, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1953, were not limited 
to editors, but included program and field 
personnel as well. Indeed, every member 
of both staffs was responsibly involved in 
this process of exploration. To stimulate 
the process, resource people from outside 
the two staffs were drawn in. 
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In these first meetings, representatives 
from the various theological seminaries were 
called upon to present the growing edges of 
study in the fields of theology, Bible, church 
history, liturgics, Christian education, and 
related fields. Selected professors in these 
fields were asked to be continuing consult- 
ants to the staff. In addition, outstanding 
scholars from other disciplines, such as psy- 
chology, sociology, communications, family 
life, and the like, were consulted. 

At one of the meetings, representatives of 
all the boards and agencies of the two com- 
munions presented the work of the church 
at the national level. Principles of steward- 
ship, evangelism, churchmanship, and social 
action were discussed. Policies of church ex- 
tension and missionary activity both at home 
and abroad were presented in the light of 
anticipated developments in these fields. 
Underlying all the discussion was the ques- 
tion, “How can Christian education be re- 
lated most effectively to the work of the 
whole church?” 


THE PURPOSE of these conferences was 
not only to inform the staff members of 
new developments, but to present long- 
range trends that might have significance 
for Christian education. In response to the 
presentations, staff members discussed the 
issues in small groups with the various re- 
source persons. In many cases the most val- 
uable exchanges took place informally 
around the table at mealtime, during the 
breaks in the meetings, or after the evening 
sessions. 

As a result of this stimulus, there was a 
tremendous job of assimilation, evaluation, 
and synthesis to perform before the full im- 
plications could be derived from the various 
confrontations. The first task was to iden- 
tify basic principles and present them in a 
document that would state explicitly the 
valid presuppositions of sound curriculum. 
By spring of 1954, two papers had emerged. 
One paper set forth the basic principles in 
theological and biblical terms, while the 
other was written from the perspective of 
educational principles. These needed to be 
drawn together into one document. 

The second task was to apply these prin- 
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ciples in the actual development of mate- 
rials. At this point, we were still inclined 


to retain those courses in the present ma- 
terials that measured up to the new stand- 
ards we were developing, and replace the 
rest of the courses with new material. Im- 
plicit in this procedure was the retaining 
of the current pattern of quarterly courses 
arranged on a three-year cycle. 


A Change of Focus 


By fall, 1954, a complete outline of 
courses based on these assumptions had 
been prepared for submission to the total 
staffs. The matter of theme structure, how- 
ever, had been left open, since there was 
some question as to whether a proper se- 
quence of courses could be prepared within 
a consistent framework of quarterly con- 
tent themes. These proposals were received 
by the staff with a singular lack of enthu- 
siasm. Not that there was anything wrong 
with the proposals; they reflected most ad- 
mirably the procedural assumptions that had 
been agreed upon the spring before. But 
somehow there was a feeling that they did 
not begin to do justice to the insights that 
had been accumulating in the past two years 
of exploration. 

After a desultory exploration of the ques- 
tion of themes versus no themes, the reali- 
zation began to grow that we needed to do 
a much more basic job of developing the 
implications of our previous studies for 
Christian education. To do this we needed 
more time. Our current schedules called for 
publication by 1960, and we had hoped to 
secure approval of the spread of courses at 
this meeting. Nevertheless, we decided to 
postpone our basic decisions for a one-year 
peroid to allow for further exploration along 
the following lines: (a) a thorough re-ex- 
amination of our assumptions as to age-level 
characteristics, and (b) a careful matching 
of theological, biblical, and historical con- 
tent with the age-level needs and potentials. 

With this decision to probe the funda- 
mentals as deeply as possible, other actions 
followed almost automatically. A proposal 
to develop courses on a two-year cycle from 
kindergarten through adult was tentatively 
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adopted. This was important as a directive 
to the age-group committees in their task of 
exploring age-level ideas, capacities, and ex- 
periences. A proposal to develop courses 
on a semester basis rather than a quarterly 
had been suggested in 1953, but was re- 
jected at that time for various reasons. Now 
it was agreed to re-examine the question, 
taking into consideration the questions of 
educational soundness, field readiness, and 
financial viability. Finally, the principle of 
the unifying theme was to be thoroughly 
explored to see if some way could be found 
to preserve its advantages and eliminate its 
drawbacks. New insights into the nature of 
content as remembered and interpreted ex- 
perience held out the promise that the prob- 
lem of themes, which had been blocked by 
the content versus experience controversy, 
could now be resolved. 


Digging Deeper 

The sense of release that accompanied 
these decisions on the part of the whole staff 
was enhanced by the news that negotiations 
for the uniting of the two denominations 
had been resumed. A new urgency and 
sense of purpose gripped the staff, and by 
the spring of 1955, the outlines of a fresh 
approach to the spiritual development of 
the growing person had begun to emerge. 

One of the energizing concepts of this 
approach was that of the learning task as 
expressed by Erik Erikson’s psychosocial 
tasks and by Robert Havighurst’s develop- 
mental tasks. Another energizing concept 
was that learning in its most profound sense 
takes place through person-to-person shar- 
ing of ideas, experiences, feelings, and atti- 
tudes — and through the establishment of 
relationships of trust, acceptance, and love, 
without which effective sharing cannot take 
place. The implications of these ideas for 
Christian education were electrifying, for 
they held the promise of transcending the 
problem which had heretofore plagued all 
efforts at Christian education: that of the 
proper relationship between the content of 
the Christian heritage on the one hand, and 
the experential character of good education- 
al method on the other. 
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OUT OF THESE explorations, the concept 
of three basic Christian tasks was eventually 
to emerge, reflecting the two great com- 
mandments in the Gospels to love God and 
to love neighbor as oneself. The command 
to love God was seen reflecting the ever- 
present need for man to respond in trust to 
the mercies of God as evidenced generally 
through the bounties of creation, and speci- 
fically through the redeeming love of God 
in Christ. This is the basis for the first 
Christian task, Growing in Relation to God. 
The command to love neighbor was inter- 
preted to mean that God has made man to 
live in creative, loving fellowship one with 
another, as reflected in the facts that society 
is indispensible for human growth and ac- 
tivity, that the family is the basic aurturing 
ground for human personality, and that the 
Christian church is the fellowship where 
God's redemptive love in Christ can most 
effectively operate to redeem and recreate 
persons. Out of this. grows the second 
Christian task, Developing Trustful and Re- 
sponsible Relationships with Others. The 
third Christian task, Becoming a Whole Per- 
som, is assumed, rather than specifically com- 
manded in the two great commandments. 
Neither Jesus nor the authors of Leviticus 
felt it necessary to command anyone to love 
himself. Yet the high point of God's crea- 
tivity is the forming of the human person- 
ality in the image of God, so that man has 
within himself the potential for creative, 
purposeful activity in response to the mer- 
cies of God. And the central point of the 
good news is that God stands ready in Jesus 
Christ to restore the wholeness of man, 
which has been broken by his lack of trust 
in God and in his fellowman. 


A closer examination of these three tasks 
showed in reality they were but three vari- 
ants of the same basic Christian task, and 
reflected the essential relationships through 
which, to use Sherrill’s terms, human per- 
sonality is formed, de-formed and trans- 
formed.’ Further, it was apparent that each 
of these tasks had relevance for every aspect 


lLewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1955, p. 45. 
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of human development from the beginning 
of life to its end, both as a present activity 
to be engaged in, and as a possible goal to 
be achieved. 


A New Form Emerges 


By spring, 1955, the results of the past 
six months had been incorporated in a series 
of documents for review. Developmental 
tasks, age-group capacities, and appropriate 
learning experiences were charted im one 
document. Basic Christian ideas were 
charted in terms of their age-level relevance 
in a second document. Appropriate bibli- 
cal, historical, and present-day content was 
drawn together in a third. At a staff meet- 
ing in May of 1955, these results were re- 
viewed with the help of three consultants — 
Robert Havighurst, in the field of devel- 
opmental tasks; Freeman Macomber, in the 
field of general education; and Luther Wei- 
gle, in the field of biblical studies. 

Out of this meeting came not only a fur- 
ther refinement of our working papers, but 
a first tentative spread of courses on a two- 
year cycle with two five-month semesters, 
and one two-month summer term per year. 
In addition, a new approach to theme struc- 
ture in terms of function rather than con- 
tent began to emerge. It was at this meet- 
ing, also, that the formulation of the three 
Christian tasks mentioned above had its in- 
spiration. Our decision of the previous Oc- 
tober for further exploration was being vin- 
dicated by results far greater than we had 
dreamed of. 


NOw CAME THE painstaking task of de- 
veloping, organizing and applying the im- 
plications of our basic work. The task of 
combining our two basic papers on educa- 
tional theory and theological perspective 
was given new impetus by our recent 
studies. The age-level studies needed to be 
integrated to insure continuity up and down 
the age-levels. Preliminary course descrip- 
tions needed to be developed to test the edu- 
cational feasibility of the semester plan on 
a two-year cycle. 

While this was going on, steps were being 
taken to experiment with the semester idea 
in the local church. Courses were selected 
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from the current curriculums to be taught 
on a five-month, instead of a three-month 
basis. Pre-and-post tests were given for 
each semester's work, and teachers were re- 
quested to keep session-by-session diaries of 
their experiences. 

Results from over a hundred churches in- 
volved in this project indicated an over- 
whelmingly positive response to the five- 
month plan. One important decision was to 
prepare only seventeen to eighteen full ses- 
sions for a twenty-one week semester, with 
shorter optional sessions, or other sugges- 
tions for expansion, for the full term. This 
was based on the findings that (a) for 
many churches, special days such as Rally 
Day, Christmas, and Easter reduced the 
available number of class sessions anywhere 
from two to five per semester, and (b) 
teachers in general preferred to extend their 
material if necessary rather than omit full 
sessions. 


MEANWHILE, other areas needed further 
exploration. So far, the bulk of the work 
had been general in nature, or directed to 
the development of church school courses. 
Now, plans for materials in the areas of 
family life, leadership education, and audio- 
visuals needed to be revamped in the light 
of the new semester approach. 

Plans were made for an expanded range 
of materials for the home, including a basic 
book describing the development of Chris- 
tian personality in the home, and a series of 
resource books for parents with children 
from two to five, in addition to the current 
series for parents with children from six to 
twelve. The whole audio-visual program 
was reviewed to provide for a more effective 
integration with church school courses. Plans 
for leadership materials included a basic 
book presenting the educational and theo- 
logical presuppositions of the curriculum, 
and a series of pamphlets presenting the cur- 
riculum to ministers, superintendents, teach- 
ers, parents, and the congregation as a 
whole, with other material to be developed 
as needed. 

By spring, 1956, the major exploratory 
work was done, the shape of the curriculum 
had been determined, and we were ready 
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to take the final actions approving the tenta- 
tive decisions that had been arrived at. The 
two basic papers had been combined into 
one, and would be soon published under the 
title, “A Statement of Educational Principles 
in the Light of Christian Theology and Be- 
liefs.”. The age-level explorations had been 
finished, and would eventually be published 
in the form of age-group charts. Six func- 
tional themes had been agreed upon as the 
means for unifying the work of each term 
in church school, home, congregation, and 
leadership education. The semester plan had 
been shown to be feasible and desirable on 
all counts. Scopes had been prepared and 
approved for church school courses on a 
two-year cycle. 

In one sense, the work from here on was 
to be a carrying out of basic principles that 
had been developed during the three prev- 
ious years, or carried over from the previous 
curriculums. Specifications for courses had 
to be developed that would communicate to 
the writers what we were trying to do. 
Writers had to be selected, trained, and 
guided in the process of creating curriculum 
materials. Courses had to be criticized, re- 
vised, tested in actual use, and revised again 
before being translated into printed form. 
Provision had to be made so the design of 
the materials would adequately reflect the 
approach contained in them. But in an- 
other sense the work was a continuation of 
the same creative process that had begun 
even before 1953. For as the curriculum 
began to assume more concrete form, basic 
principles, dreams, and hopes were tested 
anew; and the door was always left open 
for review of previous decisions. 


THREE DECISIONS must be mentioned as 
keeping the doors open for creative devel- 
opment in the production of the United 
Church Curriculum. First, incorporated in 
the statement of educational principles was 
an explicit affirmation of the need for de- 
veloping a program of leadership education 
consonant with the other principles pre- 
sented in this document. This has been im- 
plemented by the development of the CEA 
program, which involves the recruitment 
and training of up to 2500 Christian Edu- 
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cation Associates within the United Church 
of Christ, who will be available as resource 
persons to the local churches. The second 
decision was to postpone production of 
courses from the primary level on up from 
1960 to 1963, in order to gain time for test- 
ing these courses in the field before publi- 
cation. The third decision was to engage 
the services of an outstanding design con- 
sultant, so that the format and illustration of 
the printed materials would adequately re- 
flect and extend their verbal contents. A 
proper description of the results of these 
three decisions would require a separate 
article for each. It is enough to say that, 
as in the case of our original decision to 
table our first efforts, so now for each of 
these three decisions, the results were far 
greater than we had expected. 


And where are we now? The United 
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Church of Christ has become a reality since 
1957, and by the time this article is read 
will have adopted its constitution. The 
nursery course has been followed by the first 
of six kindergarten courses, with the other 
five to appear during the next two years. 
The rest of the material is scheduled to ap- 
pear beginning in 1963. First reactions to 
the actual use of the materials seem to vin- 
dicate the tremendous amount of time and 
energy that has gone into its production. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
total curriculum will live up to and perhaps 
surpass the expectations of those involved 
in its production. But the matter does not 
rest here. For even before a curriculum is 
produced, work must begin on plans for 
evaluation, revision, and ultimate replace- 
ment, if curriculum builders are to discharge 
their responsibilities faithfully. 
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» APRIL 1961 the General Assembly of 


the Presbyterian Church, U.S., authorized 
the borrowing of one and one-quarter mil- 
lion dollars as a supplement to available 
funds in order that the Board of Christian 
Education might proceed with the produc- 
tion of materials to be used in the Covenant 
Life Curriculum. Thus another milestone 
was passed in the work begun with the ap- 
pointment of a study committee in 1955. 
The date for entrance into the full program 
of the new curriculum is 1964. This is to 
be preceded by a year of study and work by 
adults, using specially written materials, be- 
ginning in October 1963, and before that, 
with the preparation of ministers and direc- 
tors of Christian education in 1962, through 
a series of life and work seminars. Also 
available in 1962 will be a popular interpre- 
tation of the Covenant Life Curriculum, in 
book form, for general reading and study by 
the church. 


A listing of major steps in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum is, of course, not to 
say anything significant about the curricu- 
lum itself. What such a listing does, how- 
ever, is to indicate that Southern Presby- 
terians are participating in the general 
current upheaval in curriculum develop- 
ment, and that they have been and are going 
through the long, arduous, and expensive 
process of making radical changes in the 
whole field of Christian education. A look 
at the dates will suggest that this particular 
curriculum enterprise was begun late enough 
to benefit from the pioneering experiments 
of the Episcopalians and the United Pres- 
byterians, U.S.A. As a matter of fact, study 
of all three developments shows that the 
Covenant Life Curriculum has incorporated 
insights from both Seabury and Faith and 
Life materials, and, in fact, in general terms 
of curriculum theory might be said to stand 
somewhere between the two, representing a 
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kind of synthesis of significant emphases. 
The dates will suggest, further, that the Cov- 
enant Life Curriculum is moving several 
steps in advance of the Cooperative Curric- 
ulum Project of the National Council of 
Churches, but not so far as to be denied 
access to insights and resources developed 
there. 

Trends in Christian education curriculum 
developments are reflected in the Covenant 
Life Curriculum in at least four ways: (1) 
the beginning point is a clearly defined the- 
ological perspective; (2) Christian educa- 
tion is re-oriented within the life of the 
church as a whole; (3) adult education is 
emphasized; and (4) the church within the 
Christian home is recognized as basic for 
Christian nurture. Comments are offered 
here to suggest ways in which Southern 
Presbyterian contributions are somewhat 
distinctive in each of these areas. In addi- 
tion, because of the seeming significance of 
developments in learning theory, comments 
are made about that area, as well as about 
curriculum structure and materials. 


Theological Perspectwe 


“Basic Presuppositions and Guiding Prin- 
ciples for the Educational Work of the 
Church,” the key paper, clearly places the 
Covenant Life Curriculum within the Re- 
formed tradition. This can be illustrated in 
any number of ways. First, and perhaps 
chief, is the assertion that Christian educa- 
tion begins with and is determined by the 
fact of revelation. Emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that God has taken the initiative in 
revealing himself in the events of history, 
culminating in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. God, acting in history 
for man’s salvation, and giving to man the 
power to perceive the meaning in his ac- 
tions, calls to man to receive what is offered 
— himself. Educationally, this points to 


the centrality of the Bible, the written rec- 
ord of revelation. To the degree to which 
the study of the Bible draws man into an 
understanding of and participation in the 
events in which revelation is rooted, it be- 
comes both witness to and instrument of 
God's continuing revelatory activity. At 
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this point it is easy to see the kinship of the 
approach with that of the Faith and Life 
Program — in the emphasis on the objec- 
tive aspect of revelation, on the recognition 
of Christianity as a historical religion, on 
the necessity for a thorough grounding in 
the data of the faith. 

But the terms “witness and instrument,” 
used of the Bible, are used also of the 
church, although, in true Reformed tradi- 
tion, the Bible is affirmed as authoritative. 
What happens is that there is a re-capturing 
of what sometimes has been neglected in the 
Reformed tradition — an understanding of 
the importance of the church as witnessing 
to God's redemptive activity, conveying his 
call and nurturing those who respond as 
they join with fellow Christians in carrying 
out Christ's ministry in the world. Because 
of this particular view of the church, there 
is a capturing of something of the “now” 
emphasis of the Seabury approach, and a 
recognition that revelation continues as 
men’s minds continue to see that God is ac- 
tive now in history, working for the fulfill- 
ment of his purpose for mankind. 

THE TERM “Covenant Life Curriculum” 
encompasses all that has been said. It sug- 
gests that God has established a covenant 
relationship with his people, and that within 
that relationship he reveals himself, offering 
redemption and new life. Furthermore, 
those who respond to God's call to enter the 
covenant relation will seek to live out in 
the world, both corporately as his. people 
and individually as his servants, the mean- 
ing of the covenant obligation. This opens 
the door for a deep theological motivation 
to find and act upon the relevance of the 
gospel to life today. 


Re-orientation of Christian Education 
Within the Church 


Probably one of the reasons for the cur- 
rent shifts in curriculum is the recognition 
that Christian education is not an arm of the 
church nor a department of the church, but 
that it springs from and is dependent upon 
the total life and work of God’s people. If 
that is true in general, it is certainly true of 
the Covenant Life Curriculum. 
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Realizing that curriculum “comes alive” 
in the local congregation, that it cannot be 
limited to curriculum materials prepared 
in some office, the Board of Education early 
in the curriculum study set up five “research 
churches.” These churches were asked to 
look at themselves, not just at the Sunday 
schools, and to try to determine and then to 
effect such changes as seemed to them con- 
sistent with the views set forth in the paper, 
“Basic Presuppositions and Guiding Prin- 
ciples.” In this “action research,” churches 
provided an opportunity for dialogue be- 
tween the practical and the theoretical. As 
a complex set of Foundation Papers, Prin- 
ciples Papers, and Structures Papers was de- 
veloped, all part of an emerging design for 
the curriculum, the research churches stud- 
ied and experimented with materials, organ- 
ization, anything that occurred to them. 
Their contributions are being incorporated 
in the curriculum design, and the work done 
with them will suggest ways in which each 
congregation can be helped to utilize its 
total life in the nurturing of its members. 

Many things are involved here — among 
them, a new look at the significance of the 
sacrament of infant baptism for the cove- 
nant relation, the possibility of more congre- 
gation-wide activities and of the use of 
ungraded learning groups, and the recogni- 
tion that leadership education must be based 
upon adult education and upon education 
for responsible communicant participation 
in the life of the church. 


PROBABLY THE most exciting develop- 
ment in this area is that al] the boards and 
agencies of the Assembly, having partici- 
pated in curriculum study from the begin- 
ning, have come to recognize a need to work 
cooperatively to provide materials for use 
by the local church. The formation of the 
Inter-Agency Committee promises to unify 
the life of the congregation as it channels in 
resources for undertaking the work of the 
church in missions, stewardship, evangelism, 
and the like. Working with the Board of 
Christian Education, responsible for materi- 
als and guidance for systematic study and 
Christian family life, this Inter-Agency 
Committee will seek to unite the whole 
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denomination in seeing education and out- 
reach, or nurture and mission, as interde- 
pendent aspects of the life of the covenant 
community. 

The vitality in some of these ideas, or in 
general in the whole effort to integrate 
Christian education thoroughly into the 
church, may expess itself in new adminis- 
trative patterns. Studies are under way to 
determine whether this may be the case, and 
educational representatives are participating 
in a broader group exploring these new pos- 
sibilities. 

Adult Education Emphasis 

Aside from the fact already mentioned, 
that adults are to engage in a year of study 
and preparation for assuming their respon- 
sibilities as educators within the Covenant 
Life Curriculum, possibly the most distinc- 
tive thing to be said is that all adults will 
be expected to go through a “core study” 
considered essential for all informed, respon- 
sible adult membership. The supplemen- 
tary studies to follow the core will repeat 
the cycle of emphases introduced in the core, 
each time from a different angle, and even- 
tually will build up an extensive offering in 
the field of Christian adult education. 

Christian Home Basic 

Along with many other denominations, 
Southern Presbyterians affirm their belief 
that responsibility for Christian nurture 
rests first upon the Christian home. The 
approach being taken to help the Christian 
family assume its responsibility seems some- 
what distinctive at several points. In the 
first place, study materials are being pre- 
pared for use within the family, to help the 
family understand the Christian faith. One 
example of this is what is called, for lack of 
a better term at present, the “family cate- 
chism,” which provides resources for study 
im connection with questions related to the 
Standards of the church. A second point to 
note is that materials are to be provided for 
use within the family, to help the family 
understand itself and learn how to interpret 
its experiences, both crises and ordinary 
events, in terms of the Christian perspec- 
tive. Three “levels of learning” are indicated, 
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and are to be utilized for purposes of Chris- 
tian education within the family — rela- 
tional, situational, and systematic study. 
A third point to note is that the church's 
function is to provide resources and guid- 
ance for the family, helping it to do its job, 
and to arrange for opportunities for parents, 
or possibly families, to benefit from one an- 
other as they look at their common task. 

Conscious effort is being made in the 
planning for the Covenant Life Curriculum 
to have the fellowship of the church made 
available in a special way to the “non-cov- 
enant child.” 


Learning Theory 


Speaking from the Christian context, 
when does learning occur? In the Sunday 
school class? In the corporate worship of 
the congregation? In preparation for or the 
actual carrying out of a missionary project? 
In making a personal decision? The position 
taken in the Covenant Life Curriculum is 
that learning might occur at any one, or as 
a result of all such experiences, or that it 
might occur in some totally unpredictable 
way. 

Or again, is it mecessary that a learning 
act be completed within every group meet- 
ing at the church? Must every group have 
worship, program, fellowship, and service 
committees? Probably not, according to the 
Covenant Life Curriculum. If the life of 
the congregation is basic, then no group 
needs to be complete within itself, but 
should rather be focused upon and inte- 
grated with the whole. 

THE INTERPRETATION of learning under- 
girding the curriculum has come to be 
known, in cliché-like fashion, as the “four- 
fold teaching-learning process.” It consists 
of four phases: (1) hearing the Word of 
God, coming to man from without, con- 
fronting him through the preaching and the 
teaching of the church with the call to re- 
spond; (2) participating in the life of the 
people of God, identifying with them in the 
past, involving oneself responsibly in the 
present, and looking toward the consumma- 
tion of God's purpose in history; (3) an- 
alyzing the situation in order to determine 
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one’s own responsibility as a Christian or to 
determine the church's responsibility in the 
world, using all the resources of the disci- 
plined mind and will to find what the Chris- 
tian ethic demands; and (4) wndertaking, 
or assuming responsibility wherever and 
however one is faced with the need for com- 
mitment and action. 

This is not to be understood as a sequence 
of steps through which teachers may lead 
students toward preconceived goals with as- 
sured results. Instead, new learning may 
begin at any point, although all the elements 
in the process seem required in some form 
if the person, the self, is really to be 
changed. What one hears in Sunday school 
may become effective as he faces a personal 
crises and internalizes the truth by doing it. 
Thus the insight — the realization of the 
fact that change has occurred — may come 
outside the walls of the church, but depends 
upon what has happened inside the church. 

There is a dynamic quality of movement 
in this teaching-learning process which 
seems to have within it the possibility of 
inter-relating the various aspects of the cur- 
riculum so that they become only aspects of 
one organic whole. Further, it has within 
it the possibility of relating the church to 
the world in a natural and not a contrived 
way. It. gives a thrust to the Christian ethic 
which suggests that the Christian man acts 
against the total background of the biblical 
message, not against a prooftext. And in 
the final analysis, learning, which may be 
viewed as the appropriation of revelation, 
seems always to be characterized by the ele- 
ment of mystery which marks it as the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Curriculum Structure and Materials 

It has already been indicated that a new 
look at the entire life of the congregation 
has been necessary. At present, it appears 
that there will be three “aspects” to the 
structure of the curriculum — systematic 
study, the home, and congregational work 
a vorship. 

ine first aspect, systematic study, will in- 
clude the careful study of the data of the 
faith in a flexible grouping pattern (prob- 
ably relying primarily on two-year group- 
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ings up to the adult age bracket) and pos- 
sibly will call for some changes in the 
traditional schedule of the Sunday church 
school in order to allow for a minimum of 
14% hours in one block of time weekly for 
this aspect of the curriculum. Congrega- 
tions will be encouraged through a variety 
of suggestions to work out their own sched- 
ules, and systematic study may take place at 
some time other than Sunday morning. 

In the second place, as members of the 
family support and teach one another, in 
many cases using resources provided by the 
church, the curriculum will be in effect. 

Then, in the third place, whenever the 
congregation gathers itself for worship or 
work, one of the most significant aspects 
of the curriculum will be in evidence. Some- 
times there will be committees working for 
the maintenance of the congregation’s own 
life or studying to inform the church as to 
its responsibility in the community or as to 
its mission as a part of the denominational 
or interdenominational fellowship. The 


work of a committee becomes not only the 


opportunity for serving but also the oppor- 
tunity for learning, in what is termed situa- 
tional study. 

ALL ASPECTS of the curriculum are or- 
e» ».zed around three general areas, the na- 
wt sod message of the Bible, the history 
and mission of the church, and the demands 
of the Christian faith for the Christian life. 
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These areas are not to be identified with the 
areas of the Faith and Life Program. Tech- 
nically, they are viewed as “approaches into 
the curriculum.” This means that the toral 
scope of the curriculum is to be entered into 
each year, through the particular approach 
designated for that time. For children, each 
approach will be deliberately employed 
every year. Obviously there is to be no ef- 
fort made for vertical correlation. The 
movement through the three-year cycle will 
simply provide a direction, and an oppor- 
tunity to undergird all study with the adult 
study program. 

Undated material will appear in book 
form, mostly paperback. This applies to 
both teachers’ and pupils’ materials. Some 
of the books will be for a quarter, more for 
a year at a time. Resource guides will be 
provided for the congregational work and 
worship aspect of the curriculum. Decisions 
about certain other materials are yet to be 
made. 

There seems to be almost nothing in the 
life of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., which 
has not already been touched to some degree 
by the developing Covenant Life Curricu- 
lum. Whether its potentialities are as great 
as they seem will be determined later, not 
only as books appear but also as there is 
opportunity to determine whether there is 
visible manifestation of a deepening cove- 
nant relationship with the Lord of history. 
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Principal Trends in Curriculum-building 


N THE UNITED STATES each Catholic dio- 

cese has its own curriculum for its own 
schools. Even within a diocese the fact that 
the schools are conducted by members of 
different religious orders, each of which has 
its own educational tradition, results in still 
greater variety of curricula. Hence the op- 
portunities for experimentation are many.. 


At the present moment there are a num- 
ber of different trends in religious educa- 
tion which are stimulating such experimen- 
tation. I will list the most important of 
these tendencies and then describe in some 
detail a particular curriculum in whose for- 
mation I have myself participated. Because 
it is an attempt to synthesize all the princi- 
pal tendencies, I believe that it will serve 
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as a significant sample of what Catholic 
schools are currently attempting. 

These chief trends are as follows: 

1. Emphasis on “personality formation.” 
The Catholic philosophy of education in- 
sists that education is more than instruc- 
tion, it is the “formation of the whole man.” 
Hence the findings of contemporary psy- 
chology in the theory of personality forma- 
tion and the learning processes must be ap- 
plied to the designing of the curriculum. 
At the same time theology gives us a deeper 
understanding of man than can depth psy- 
chology. The development of the child 
must be guided by both the lights of theol- 
ogy and psychology. 

2. Emphasis on the “kergymatic ap- 
proach.” Research on the church's tradi- 
tional methods of religious formation has 
brought to light the fact that this tradition 
is much richer than mere memorization of 
the catechism. The church was commis- 
sioned by Christ to carry the proclamation 
(kerygma) of the good news of salvation to 
all men, using the sacred Scriptures and the 
lirurgy as her principal means of teaching. 
This message is addressed not only to rea- 
son and memory but to the human person in 
all his powers. A restoration of this fuller 
and more balanced tradition, after the im- 
poverishment and constriction brought about 
by the post-Reformation religious strife, re- 
quires attention not only to the method, but 
also to the content of religious instruction. 
Not the need to refute Protestantism, but 
the need of the child to grow in Christ, 
should be the principle by which this con- 
tent is selected and ordered.” 

3. Emphasis on “the social aspect of 
Christine doctrine.” The Popes have con- 
stantly urged us in this century to prepare 
the laity to participate in the affairs of secu- 
lar society, not only in order to remove scan- 
dals and to bear a more effective witness, 


1Cf. Pius XII, “Aims of an Italian Teachers’ 
Union,” January 4, 1954, in Vincent A. Yzermans, 
ed., Pope Pius XII and Catholic Education (Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1957), pp. 
122-128. 

2See Gerard S. Sloyan, ed. Spreading the Cbris- 
tian Message (Macmillan, 1961) and Shaping the 
Christian Message (Macmillan, 1958). 
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but also for the welfare of secular society 
itself so wounded by injustice, hatred and 
materialism. A religious curriculum which 
presents Christianity as a matter of personal 
salvation, and not also as “the restoration of 
all things in Christ” would fail to carry out 
the teaching of the Popes.* 


4. Emphasis on “theology for the lay- 
man.” Religious formation does not end at 
the catechetical level. The college educated 
man or woman must have an intellectual 
understanding of their faith at least equal 
in its objectivity and precision to their ma- 
jor subject of study in college. What is 
more dangerous than a man maturely edu- 
cated in secular matters, but whose under- 
standing of religion remains childish? Hence 
some Catholic educators advocate that all 
college students should be required to study 
theology as a scientific and systematic disci- 
pline. Others do not consider this to be 
practical, but advocate a “humanistic” ap- 
proach in which the relevance of theological 
truth to human culture is stressed, but with- 
out an attempt at systematic theological 
thinking. Whether the approach be scien- 
tific or humanistic (or both), there is in- 
creasing agreement that the teaching of 
Christian doctrine at the college level must 
be not merely catechetical, but genuinely 
theological.* 


5. Emphasis on “training for the aposto- 
late.” Catholics believe that all Christians 
are called to some form of apostolic activity, 
just as they have a genuine participation in 
the priesthood of Christ, although only some 
are called to the office and powers of the 


3See George Johnson and R. J. Slavin, O-P., 
Better Men for Better Times (Catholic University 
of American Press, Washington, D. C., 1953) 
and Sisters M. Joan and M. Nona, O.P., Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living: A Curriculum 
for the Elementary School, 3 vols. (Catholic Uni- 
versity of American Press, amended edition, 1959). 
This latter work is the most comprehensive Catho- 
lic elementary curriculum now in print and gives 
an excellent, detailed picture of the current prac- 
tice in better Catholic schools. 


4Cf. Reginald Masterson, O.P., ed. Theology in 
the Catholic College (Priory Press, Dubuque, Iowa, 
1961). While dealing with college problems, 
several of the contributors to this volume also 
propose a general theory of religious education 
for all curricular levels. 
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priesthood itself. Religious formation, 
therefore, must also be apostolic formation. 
Hence some urge that the schools be con- 
ceived as training centers for apostolic ac- 
tivity, in-which both theory and practical ex- 
perience are provided.® 

Obviously these tendencies are in prin- 
ciple complementary rather than contradic- 
tory, but in practice it is not easy to devise a 
curriculum which will include them in full 
measure. A plan is needed which gives 
each element its proper place and propor- 
tion in the child’s long formation. 


The Curriculum of the Elementary School 


ST. XAVIER COLLEGE conducted by the 
Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Chicago 
Province has recently proposed a curriculum, 
not only for religion, but for all school sub- 
jects, for a complete school system from 
first grade through four years of college. 
This curriculum is being worked out 
through the cooperation and experimenta- 
tion of a number of elementary schools and 
high schools conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy. The Dominican Fathers of the 
Province of St. Albert the Great have acted 
as philosophical and theological consultants 
for this project. The wide scope of this un- 
dertaking and the fact that it is now in 
practical operation seems to justify describ- 
ing it in detail.® 

The program for Christian doctrine in the 
elementary schools in the St. Xavier plan is 
based on the psychological premise that all 
truth must first be received by the child 
through the senses, and in an imaginative 
way. Not only is the small child not ready 
to deal with abstractions, he is not even 
ready to deal with practical plans for life. 
It is premature at this level to speak of the 
personal message of the Gospel, since the 
child is not yet fully awake to himself as a 


5See the eloquent essay of Leon-Joseph Suenens, 
Bishop of Malines, The Gospel to Every Creature, 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1957). 

See The Liberal Education of the Christian 
Person, 1953, St. Xavier College Announcements, 
1959-61, Statement of the Curriculum of the Ele- 
mentary School, 1959, and Statement of the Cur- 
riculum of the Secondary School, 1959 (St. Xavier 
College Bookshop, 103rd and Central Park Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois). 
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person with responsibilities for the conduct 
of his life. 

The child is exploring the universe, and 
we must help him to see that the universe 
is something orderly yet dramatic, in whose 
dramatic unfolding he would like to play 
a part. The natural way of doing this, 
chosen by God in the Bible and by the 
church in the liturgy, is to embody theo- 
logical truth in a story, the story of salva- 
tion, of the kingdom of God. 


AT FIRST this story must be told simply, 
yet in essential completeness. Then it must 
grow in richness of detail and meaning. It 
must be reinforced and treasured in the 
memory. The meaning contained in a sym- 
bol and in the catechetical formula which 
verbalizes that meaning is not grasped all 
at once, but grows with the child. The 
clarity needed at this level (and all good 
teaching must be clear) is not the clarity 
of abstract reason, but the clarity of a beauti- 
ful image. 

The method used is to read the child 
actual passages of the Biblical story during 
the earlier years (later he can read for 
himself). The literature of the Bible is 
largely oral, and the child must learn to 
listen to it, and to be familiar with the 
very phraseology that he will hear in the 
liturgy throughout his life. The teacher 
then re-tells the story and comments on it 
in a manner suited to the needs of each par- 
ticular class. The student responds by re- 
telling the story himself in his own words, 
through acting it out, by art-work and other 
appropriate activities. When the story is 
familiar and something of its significance 
for his own life is seen, then the child 
memorizes the liturgical and catechetical 
formulas that summarize and accurately ex- 
press this meaning. Since these formulas 
are planted in the fertile soil of the child’s 
own imaginative experience they will take 
root and grow with him all his life. 

Each year the story covers the whole his- 
tory of salvation, keeping in general cor- 
respondence with the liturgical cycle.” Year 


TLiturgists are not in agreement as to a consist- 
ent explanation of the present liturgical cycle, 
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by year this same history is repeated but 
each time in greater detail and with the 
addition of a new theme. This theme is 
chosen both in view of an orderly presenta- 
tion of basic religious concept and also in 
view of a correlation with the student's ad- 
vancing knowledge of nature and society 
which is being built up by the courses in 
science and social studies. The scheme is 
as follows: 


Year 1: The story of the two Adams tells 
of the creation by God of the world as a home 
for man, and how the first Adam by his sin 
brought us all into exile. Then Christ, the 
second Adam, comes to restore our home by 
growing up in Nazareth. Finally the child 
sees that his own home and family are pat- 
terned after the holy family and that someday 
the whole world will become our paradise 
again. This correlates with a study in sci- 
ence of the variety of things that make up our 
world, and in social studies with the study of 
family relations. 


Year 2: The story of the two law-givers 
tells how after man’s exile, God gave us the 
law through Moses to guide us, which men 
found too hard to keep by their own strength. 
Then Christ came with the new law of love 
and grace to give us power in him. Finally, 
the child sees how by obedience to parents 
and other lawful authorities he can be guided 
by Christ into the holy land of heaven. The 
theme of law is applied to secular social re- 
lations in social studies and to the natural law 
of the universe in science. 


Year 3: The story of sacrifices shows how 
the sacrifices of the old Law were offered by 
priests like Aaron and Samuel in behalf of 
their people to acknowledge the Creator and 
obtain his grace. Christ fulfilled this offer- 
ing by his one sufficient sacrifice on the Cross 
and his resurrection to immortal life. The 
child comes to see that this sacrifice of Christ 
remains with us in the Eucharistic liturgy in 
which we all as a priestly people are united 
to Christ in sacrifice and worship until God’s 
kingdom will come forever. The sacramental 
theme correlates in science with the study of 
the ways in which natural products serve 
man’s needs, and in social studies by a consid- 


which undoubtedly needs some reformation. The 
curriculum described above treats the Advent sea- 
son as the time of the preparation for the coming 
of Christ, the Lenten season as the time of medi- 
tation on the earthly life of Christ, and the East- 
er-Pentecost season as the time of meditation on 
the mystical Body of Christ, the Church. This 
does not do full justice to che meaning of Advent, 
but it seems a justifiable pedagogical adaptation. 


eration of man’s cooperative efforts to seek 
the common good. 

Year 4: The story of God’s heroes tells 
how in ancient times men and women ac- 
complished great deeds for God’s honor and 
by his power. Christ is shown as the supreme 
hero and victor who has conquered the 
ultimate enemies of man and won us power 
over them. Finally, the child sees how the 
sacraments, the power-giving gifts of Christ, 
can make heroes of us all. This correlates 
with the social studies emphasis on personal 
responsibility and achievement, and with the 
mature study of the sources of natural and 
human energy. 


Year 5: The story of God’s witnesses. be- 
gins by showing how in the beginning God 
chose the Jews as his witnesses, and then how 
the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul carried this 
witness to the great civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. The child begins to see himself 
as a witness and part of the church in its 
world-wide mission. This is correlated with 
the social studies of classical civilization and 
the geography of the Mediterranean, and with 
the science study of the mathematical order 
of the universe which is especially a Greek 
contribution. 

Year 6: The story of God’s workers shows 
how of old God called men to assist him in 
his work in various capacities. Christ himself 
took up the burden of work and then of a 
mission for the good of all. The world of the 
Middle Ages left to us this ideal of an orderly 
society in which each man had his office to 
fulfill. The student comes to see how our 
own society is built on this medieval ideal of 
dedication which we must keep alive and per- 
fect, so that secular and sacred life are in har- 
mony. This is correlated with the social 
studies of medieval civilization and European 
geography, and with the science study of con- 
servation and man’s cooperation with nature. 


Year 7: The story of God's explorers shows 
in the Old Testament men lived a narrow, 
nationalistic life but were led by the prophets 
to a wider and deeper idea of God and the 
world. Christ is then shown as the Way and 
the Life who has extended our vision to the 
deep mysteries of God and of human solidar- 
ity. The student then considers how in mod- 
ern times man has come to explore the whole 
world and to master the hidden powers of 
nature, and how our own country is a product 
of this movement. The student begins to see 
that these discoveries put into his own hands 
great material power for good or evil, that 
must be given to Christ to be used for his 
purposes. This is correlated with the social 
studies consideration of the exploration of the 
New World, the foundation of our country, 
and the geography of the western hemi- 
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sphere. In science the student is taking up 

the rise of modern inventions and scientific 

technology. 

Year 8: The story of God’s teachers shows 
how in the Old Testament the world con- 
stantly needed to be reminded of truth and 
to be healed of its errors. Christ, the great 
teacher and physician, began the work of edu- 
cation, healing, and the more abundant life 
for the whole world. The student sees this 
mission continued in the church, and that he 
must play his part in its vast missionary and 
cultural enterprise, returning good for evil. 
The social studies deal with the contempo- 
rary world, and the science course with the 
new frontiers of science. 

THIS PLAN OF religious instruction is 
closely related to religious formation. The 
child is prepared for his first confession, 
communion and confirmation by the stories 
of the first three years. In subsequent years 
he is taught systematically to form a Chris- 
tian judgment about his actions in all per- 
sonal and social situations and to participate 
in Christian worship as he advances in 
prayer. 


The Curriculum of the High School 


THE HIGH SCHOOL Christian doctrine 
curriculum in the St. Xavier Plan is being 
worked out with the collaboration of the 
Dominican Fathers of Fenwick High School 
for boys, Oak Park, Illinois.* 

The transition to high school is of the 
utmost psychological importance. Conse- 
quently the freshman year in this plan be- 
gins with a period of orientation of a month 
to six weeks in which the teacher in class- 
room discussions assists the students to for- 
mulate their own religious attitudes and 
problems. The student must begin to real- 
ize his new responsibility for his own life, 
and to face honestly problems of his rela- 
tion to the school community and to paren- 
tal, school, and church authority. 

The teacher uses this time as an oppor- 
tunity to diagnose and correct possible weak- 
nesses in the student's previous religious in- 
struction and to correct this by drill and 


8This course is now being embodied in a text- 
book series, the first volume of which has been 
published in experimental form: The Challenge 
of Christ Series, volume 1: Your Vocation from 
God (Priory Press, Dubuque, Iowa, 1960), edited 
by Francis J. Kelly, O.P. 
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selected reading. In particular the typical 
adolescent problem of the proper formation 
of conscience and a sincere confession of 
sins is frankly discussed so that the student 
can begin his high school career with a 
right use of the sacraments. 


THROUGH THIS orientation the student is 
led to ask himself, “Why am I a Catholic? 
How does the Christian faith meet the prob- 
lems of life with which I personally am 
confronted?” Then the first thirteen chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles are read. 
Here the student sees how the first Chris- 
tians were confronted by the Gospel and 
had to choose it in total dedication or to 
reject it. He sees that Christ came to show 
us how to meet the challenge of life, and 
that Christ's challenge to us comes to us 
through the living church. Thus he is led 
to ask himself, “What is the basis for 
Christ's claim to be my leader and my guide? 
How did he prove himself to us?” The 
answer to this is to be found in the examina- 
tion of the story of salvation as found in the 
Bible. The student has seen this story in 
some of its colorful incidents, but now it is 
time for a direct and thoughtful confronta- 
tion with its problems, struggles, defeats, 
and victories. 

In the remainder of the freshman year 
the student first reads the book of Gemesés 
and Exodus, and selections from the rest 
of the Pentateuch and Psalms.® These are 
first read simply for their story value with 
the minimum of historical and geographical 
background and literary comment necessary 
to understand this story. Then the teacher 
begins systematically and in a reasoned way 
to draw from this story a basic theological 
picture: the existence and nature of the 
God who revealed himself to the Hebrews, 
the relation of the created world and of man 
to God at the beginning, and the divorce 
and disorder produced by sin. In this way 


%It is of course of the utmost importance that 
the treatment of the Old Testament be free of the 
“fundamentalist” tradition and in accordance with 
a thoroughly up-to-date exegesis based on the liter- 
ary forms used by the inspired authors. Neverthe- 
less the student should not be distracted from the 
living meaning of the Scriptures by discussion of 
scholarly problems. 
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a clear doctrinal order can be unfolded, 
more logical than the developmental order 
in the Bible, and yet this logical order can 
be made concrete and real by a constant re- 
reading of the Biblical account. 


In the sophomore year the Books of 
Samuel and Kimgs, selections from the 
Prophets and from the Books of the Macha- 
bees, along with some selections from the 
Wisdom literature are read, and the outline 
of Old Testament history is completed. The 
doctrine based on this is the formation of 
conscience (“the nature of human acts”) 
and the cardinal virtues with their opposing 
vices. The story of the moral struggles of 
the Hebrew people and the guidance given 
by God through the prophets brilliantly il- 
lustrate the problem of moral choice and the 
formation of tried virtue. 


The junior year is devoted to the Gospels 
and Acts. The doctrine treated is the com- 


ing of the Incarnate Word as our Savior, his 
manifestation of the supernatural life of 
faith, hope, charity, and of the counsels of 
perfection, his gift of the Holy Spirit to 


the church which is his body and Kingdom, 
and his continued presence with us in the 
church. 


The senior year is devoted to the Epistles 
and Apocalypse. Its doctrinal emphasis is 
on the development and authority of the 
church and its relation to other religious 
bodies, the sacraments of the church, es- 
pecially the Eucharist, the problem of Chris- 
tian vocation and of the growth in the 
spiritual and apostolic life. Special atten- 
tion is given to the sacraments of Matrimony 
and Confirmation which play so important 
a role in the life of the laity, but the chal- 
lenge of the life of total dedication by reli- 
gious vows, and in the priesthood is made 
to all. The year and the course culminate 
in a consideration of the goal of all our life, 
the blessed Trinity. 


AT THE END of each section of the 
course, the application of the Scripture and 
the doctrine to participation in prayer and 
liturgical worship is emphasized. Attention 
is not given to the minutiae of the rites so 
much as to the basic religious ideas ex- 
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pressed in the liturgy. For example the 
study of God as Creator ends in a considera- 
tion of our basic duty to acknowledge the 
Creator through a public sacrifice. The 
Mass is shown as the fulfillment of the sac- 
rifices described in the Pentateuch. 

This program of classroom instruction is 
joined to actual experience in Catholic Ac- 
tion through several co-curricular activities 
organized on a “cell basis” of which the 
Legion of Mary and the Young Catholic 
students offer perhaps the most direct and 
practical approach to the apostolate. The 
first concern is for the school community 
itself, and then for the wider community in 
which the school operates. A counseling 
program in which priests and sisters who 
are trained counsellors, and opportunities 
for confession and personal spiritual direc- 
tion help the individual as such. Occasions 
of common liturgical worship and an an- 
nual retreat of three days made by the whole 
school, and by the seniors in a special mo- 
mastic center of retreats complete the pro- 
gram. 

THE CORRELATION with other subjects is 
more indirect than in the elementary school. 
The language arts are employed in under- 
standing the diverse literary forms of the 
Bible. The logic learned in mathematics is 
used as a guide to logical reasoning in form- 
ing an orderly doctrinal synthesis from the 
Bible. The social sciences are used in un- 
derstanding the historical development of 
Christianity and its social application today. 
The natural sciences are shown as comple- 
menting the religious picture of the world. 
Thus the biological and psychological study 
of human origins and of human nature 
given in the freshman and sophomore years 
assists the students in understanding the 
theological and moral treatment of Genesis 
and Kings. 


The Curriculum of the College 
AT THE COLLEGE level the approach is 
basically scéentific, that is the student is in- 
troduced to the use of theological thinking, 
just as in other disciplines he is being in- 
troduced to their special modes of thought. 
This presupposes an introductory acquaint- 
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ance with philosophy, since the theologian 
uses this as his principal tool. 

The scientific approach at the college 
level, however, should not be confused with 
that proper to a seminary course or to a 
graduate course."° A seminary course is a 
preparation of a professional sort in which 
the emphasis is on the mastery of necessary 
information and practical procedures. A 
gtaduate course emphasizes the auxiliary 
tools of theological research and the areas 
of controversy and development. An in- 
troduction to theology, on the other hand, is 
directed to a broad, liberal appreciation of 
the main problems, principles, methods, and 
achievements of theology. This should not 
be divorced from the application of these 
achieved theological truths to human life 
and culture. The “humanistic” aspect of 
theology results from its correlation with the 
other subjects in the curriculum, but this 
correlation presupposes a treatment of the- 
ology in its own terms and from its own 
point of view, which is rightly called scéen- 
bific. 

An introduction to theology ought to be 
based on the Swmma Theologiae of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, since this is the only syn- 
thesis which has received the approval of 
the church as presenting a sound and bal- 
anced picture of her teaching. This syn- 
thesis, however, ought to be enriched by a 
consideration of the contributions of other 
theological schools, and especially of the 
wonderful advances in Biblical and positive 
theology in recent years, and the special 
guidance given by the encyclicals of recent 
Popes."? 

IN THE St. Xavier Plan the following 
course, comprising 18 semester hours of 
work, is now being used. In the first se- 
mester of the freshman year the student is 


10The various aspects of this problem are aired 
at length in the six volumes of the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meetings of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine (Published at 
Cardinal Cushing College, Brookline 46; Mass. 
1955-1959). 

11See the Encyclical Letter Humani Generis of 
Pope Pius XII, August 12, 1950, in Vincent A. 
Yzermans, ed. Pope Pius XII and Theological 
peony (Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
1956). 
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studying logic and being introduced to phi- 
losophy by a course in the philosophy of 
science, since this latter is the branch of 
philosophy closest to experience as well as 
to current interests. In the second semester 
while this philosophical introduction is be- 
ing completed the student begins the study 
of theology with a course “Introduction to 
Theology” which explains the general pur- 
pose and method of theology and acquaints 
the student with the use of the Bible, the 
pronouncements of the church and the pa- 
tristic literature in theology. Emphasis is 
on a review of the Bible, which is to be 
used throughout the rest of the course as 
the principal document. In the third se- 
mester the student takes up the important 
topics contained in Part I of the Swmma 
Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas (God, 
creation, man). In the fourth semester the 
philosophy of science sequence is completed 
by a course in psychology which fills out 
the theological treatment of man taken in 
the previous semester. 

In the fifth and sixth semesters, Part II 
of the Summa (the Christian Life) is 
studied, and in the seventh and eighth se- 
mesters Part III of the Swmma (the Incarna- 
tion, the Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Last Judgment) are studied. Again the 
course culminates in a more detailed study 
of the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, the 
goal of the whole creation. By this time 
the student has also completed a course in 
metaphysics necessary for a better under- 
standing of this most sublime truth. In 
such a course a special philosophical course 
in ethics is desirable, but not necessary, but 
a course on social philosophy is needed to 
supplement the theological teaching on 
social justice. It may be given in the sopho- 
more or junior year. 

THE COLLEGE should also provide a co- 
curricular program of training in Catholic 
action, as well as the other opportunities for 
counseling and liturgical participation men- 
tioned as features of the high school. 

It will be noted that the high school and 
college programs are rather similar in pat- 
tern, nevertheless the approach is very dif- 
ferent. While the high school program is 
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in terms of the concrete parallel between 
the problems of life presented in the Bible 
and the student’s own personal choice of 
life, the college program aims at a firsthand 
acquaintance with scientific theological 
thinking. Only in this way can the college 
man or woman acquire a personal power 
of Christian judgment necessary for leader- 
ship in their profession and community. 

In this course a textbook is used,!? but 
the student is expected to do extensive read- 
ing both in sources and in current literature 
just as in any other academically-worthy 
college course. The use of the Thomistic 
method does not exclude, but rather implies 
that the student become acquainted with the 
various sides of a question in reliable 
sources, and be able to weigh arguments on 
their objective merits. Theology as con- 
ceived by St. Thomas is not a closed system, 
but an open and developing meditation on 
revelation, resting, however, on unshakable 
foundations and capable of achieving defini- 
tive answers to precise and limited ques- 
tions. 

Conclusion 
THE CURRICULUM just described at- 
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tempts to employ psychological science in 
helping the child develop harmoniously. It 
is founded on extensive and direct acquaint- 
ance with the Bible and the liturgy, and 
makes an appropriate use of the kerygmatic 
approach, especially at the high school level. 
» At all levels a social conception of Christian 


"life is emphasized in keeping with Papal 


teaching on social justice. At the college 
level the student is introduced to theology 
as a scientific discipline, which, however, 
has the broadest human implications. These 
latter are brought out by an intimate correla- 
tion with philosophical, literary and scien- 
tific subjects. Finally this program is en- 
visaged as providing the solid intellectual 
basis for a broader program of religious 
formation through liturgical participation, 
counseling, and practical training in the 
apostolate which should be the central aim 
of any Catholic school. Knowledge of 
Christian doctrine of itself does not make a 
man a true follower of Christ, but it is an 
immense aid to those who love Christ and 
wish to follow him and to lead others to 
follow him. 
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MULTIPLE CONFLICTS IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 


RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


Samuel Glasner 


Director of One-Day Religious Schools and Teacher-Training, Board of Jewish Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Chairman, Curriculum Committee, Commission on Jewish Education of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations and the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


EWISH EDUCATION in America today is 
essentially schizophrenic. This is true 
in the popular, denotative sense of that 
word, as indicating “division, cleavage, 
splitting.” But it is also true in the more 
precise psychiatric connotation of the term 


12See the textbook series, Theology: A Basic 
Synthesis for College, 3 vols., edited by Francis L. 
B. Cunningham, O.P. (Priory Press, Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1959), which will give a concrete idea of 
what such a theology course for the layman is in 
current practice. 


as referring to “fundamental disturbances in 
reality relationships” and to affects which 
are “withdrawn from the outer world and 
directed inwards.” 

The internal “cleavage,” first of all, is 
partly the resultant of historical forces. 
American Jewish education as we have it 
today is the product of two main_ historical 
streams: one, the traditional, highly paro- 
chial Jewish education of the ghettoized 
communities of Eastern Europe; and sec- 
ondly, the chiefly imitative, “Protestant” pat- 
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tern mediated by the American culture. The 
one, which likes to call itself “intensive” 
(but is rarely so in any meaningful reality), 
is primarily Hebrew-language-concentrated. 
The other, which stresses the “religious”, is 
frequently haphazard, peripheral and vague. 

But there is an even more basic, philo- 
sophical “cleavage” in American Jewish edu- 
cation, which is well-nigh irreconcilable. 
That is the conflict between the demands of 
an historic, minority religious tradition, in 
which we want our pupils to be indoctri- 
nated, and the “progressive” educational 
philosophy which almost all American Jew- 
ish educators (and parents) profess and 
which harmonizes best with our America 
milieu. It is an interesting fact that virtual- 
ly all the leaders in American Jewish educa- 
tion, of whatever camp (Orthodox, Con- 
servative, Reform, or Secular-Nationalist) 
have been either themselves students of 
Dewey and Kilpatrick or disciples of their 
disciples. As a result, we find them demand- 
ing that Jewish education be “child-cen- 
tered”, or “life-centered” or at least “expe- 
rience-centered”. And on the other hand 
we are confronted with the realization that 
the needs and interests of the American Jew- 
ish child are not at all concerned with the 
Jewish religious heritage, that the life which 
Jews live here in America actually negates 
traditional Jewish values in certain signifi- 
cant areas, and that there is practically noth- 
ing in the day-to-day experience of the 
American Jew which will reinforce his Jew- 
ish loyalties or deepen his Jewish under- 
standing. 

As a matter of fact, it is precisely here 
that we find the roots of the more deeply 
pathological aspects of the American Jew- 
ish educational picture. For, regardless of 
ideological affiliations, all Jewish schools 
follow basically the same curriculum, use 
predominantly the same textbooks, and re- 
sult in essentially the same pupil-products. 
The graduates of these schools appear to be 
singularly untouched by it all. Having been 
exposed to extremely modern and attractive 
textbooks and teaching-materials, they re- 
tain practically nothing of the content. And 
their feeling is that the entire program has 
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had nothing at all to do with the important 
realities of their lives. Actually, the curric- 
ulum of Jewish education is for the most 
part tradition-ridden, deeply ingrown and 
particularistically “Jewish”. Jewish educa- 
tors aver that the body of traditional Jewish 
content which we need to transmit to our 
charges is so massive and the amount of 
time devoted to Jewish religious education 
is relatively so infinitesimal that no time is 
available for any adequate treatment of the 
more universal, humanistic religious values. 
And, on the other hand, those few schools 
which have attempted to stress these values 
find themselves ending up with an equally 
ineffective, Jewishly emasculated, very vague 
and unsatisfying program of instruction. 
I 

THE NATURE of the problem can most 
clearly be seen in reference to the treatment 
of the Hebrew language in the curricula of 
the various schools. It is universally agreed 
by all segments of the American Jewish 
community that Hebrew is of some im- 
portance. Most of the accepted Jewish edu- 
cational authorities insist that Hebrew is es- 
sential for Jewish survival and point to the 
historic examples of numerous Jewish com- 
munities which rapidly disappeared after 
having given up the use of Hebrew as at 
least a second language. Others, predomi- 
nantly Jewish religious leaders, unimpressed 
by this “folkist” argument, nevertheless con- 
tend that Jews must never cut themselves 
off linguistically from the sources of Jewish 
faith and inspiration (the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, etc.), which are originally Hebraic 
and cannot fully be understood or appreci- 
ated in translation. Finally, there are many 
American Jews, chiefly laymen, who see lit- 
tle value in the perpetuation of Hebrew 
study except for liturgical purposes. But 
they are not prepared to eliminate Hebrew 
from Jewish religious services, which im- 
press them as being authentically Jewish or 
“Christian” in proportion to the amount of 
Hebrew included, regardless of whether they 
understand it or not. 


On the other hand, the experts on foreign 
language instruction point out that mastery 
of a language like Hebrew demands from 
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about sixteen hundred to two thousand 
hours of classroom instruction. Therefore, 
if the Jewish school attempted to teach noth- 
ing at all but Hebrew, the most highly de- 
veloped of the Sunday schools (with ses- 
sions of three hours per week) would re- 
quire a minimum of fourteen years to ac- 
complish this one objective. The prevalent 
three-day-a-week schools (with six hours per 
week of instruction) might accomplish it 
in seven years, if the children remained in 
school that long (although the present aver- 
age rate of retention is only about three or 
four years). It becomes obvious that the 
only type of Jewish school which can at all 
hope to teach Hebrew effectively is the Jew- 
ish all-day school, which is increasing in 
popularity, but which will never reach more 
than a very small percentage of Jewish 
school-children. All others must content 
themselves with various unsatisfactory com- 
promises. Even the attempt to teach chil- 
dren the mere mechanical reading of He- 
brew for purposes of ritual participation has 
been singularly ineffective. And most 


American Jewish children rebel against the 
Hebrew instruction or stoically accept it as 
in the nature of things, but see no purpose 


in it for themselves. 


II 


ANOTHER SUBJECT which is taught in al- 
most all types of Jewish schools is Jewish 
history. This phenomenon is especially in- 
teresting because it is completely untradi- 
tional. Although most American Jews are 
agreed that it is important for one to know 
Jewish history to be a “good Jew”, it is only 
in modern times that Jewish history has 
been studied at all. Even in American Jew- 
ish education, formal study of history be- 
yond the Biblical period was introduced at 
all widely only three or four decades ago. 
But today, in many Jewish schools, this is 
the core subject. Here we find the most 
systematically developed textbooks, pat- 
terned closely after the best in the public 
school field. Perhaps this is one reason for 
the popularity of this subject: it lends itself 
to a type of treatment with which both 
pupils and teachers are most familiar. Also 
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the material is fairly concrete and specific, 
giving the impression of tangible achieve- 
ment. And it is generally non-controversial, 
presenting few problems, especially as su- 
perficially as it is usually covered. This can- 
not be said of such subjects as theology, 
Bible, or even ethics. But by the same 
token, it offers little challenge to the pupils, 
most of whom are too young to appreciate 
or understand formal history anyway. They 
therefore absorb very few significant con- 
cepts and retain none of the factual details. 


Il 


CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES is seen as a 
rather obvious inclusion in the curriculum 
of the Jewish religious school. And it like- 
wise has the appeal of concreteness. On the 
other hand, because any corpus of ritual 
practices is of necessity limited, the material 
quickly becomes repetitious and the older 
pupils become bored with it. Furthermore, 
most Jews in America today —- again re- 
gardless of denominational profession — ob- 
serve very few of the traditional practices. 
Therefore the school is again placed in the 
position of teaching subject-matter which is 
divorced from the real life of the pupils. 
And we should therefore not be amazed to 
discover that pupils in even the higher 
classes of the religious school retain few of 
the most obvious details regarding the Jew- 
ish holidays, for instance, although these are 
the most generally observed and the most 
vividly and repeatedly taught. 


IV 


FINALLY, the curricula of all Jewish 
schools pay at least lip-service to the im- 
portance of Bible-study. ‘This concern rep- 
resents a convergence of the two streams of 
development in American Jewish education. 
On the one hand, among the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, the Bible represented the basic text- 
book for all elementary instruction. On the 
other hand, in the American environment, 
the Bible was the core of instruction in the 
Protestant Sunday school, which Jewish 
Sunday schools sought to imitate. However, 
the two streams of development resulted in 
two vastly different types of treatment of 
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the Biblical material, — both of which 
proved ineffective. The Eastern European 
approach was through concentration on the 
Hebrew text of the Bible. Since, as has 
been pointed out above, most of the pupils 
in Jewish schools never develop any compe- 
tency at all in the Hebrew language, they 
obviously cannot get very far in an under- 
standing or appreciation of the Bible 
through the Hebrew original. The early 
Sunday school approach was through the 
narration of Bible stories, usually with a 
moralistic emphasis. But this soon became 
repetitious and uninteresting. Furthermore, 
various studies in the non-Jewish education- 
al field demonstrated that this approach was 
of questionable value in terms of develop- 
ing character and morality. And the Bibli- 
cal material itself was seen to be generally 
ill-suited for younger pupils. Therefore, 
most Jewish schools are actually teaching 
very little Bible either in Hebrew or in 
English. 


Vv 


IN view of this bleak picture presented 
by the curriculum of Jewish religious edu- 
cation in America today, it is significant 
that, as an outcome of the national survey 
published in 1959 by the American Associ- 
ation for Jewish Education, a National Cur- 
riculum Institute has recently been estab- 
lished under the directorship of Dr. Judah 
Pilch, who for this purpose resigned his 
prestigious and influential post as Execu- 
tive Director of the American Association. 
It will be the function of this Instirute to 
encourage, sponsor and initiate research in- 
to various aspects of the curriculum. It will 
most likely be a long time, however, before 
such research can be completed and even 
longer before it will have any considerable 
impact upon Jewish educational practice. 

In the meantime, however, sporadic at- 
tempts are being made to deal with some of 
the problems which we have pointed out. 
In the matter of Hebrew language, for in- 
stance, outstanding authorities have dared 
to question the emphasis which has been 
placed on this subject. Others, confronted 
with the impracticability of the goal of total 
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mastery, have suggested a limitation of ob- 
jectives to certain single, achievable goals. 
One Israeli educator lecturing in this coun- 
try has proposed that Hebrew language 
study be concentrated on spiritual concepts. 
Others have attempted to focus attention on 
the vocabulary of Jewish ritual observance. 
One excellent series of Hebrew textbooks 
aims to prepare the pupil fairly rapidly for 
the translation of simple Biblical passages. 
A prominent psychologist has advocated ex- 
clusive concentration on silent reading for 
comprehension. A disciple of Ogden and 
Richards has developed materials for teach- 
ing a sort of “Basic Hebrew.” And the most 
widely touted at the moment is the “oral- 
aural” method, which stresses conversational 
Hebrew. It is quite possible that, by focus- 
ing on any one, sharply limited objective, 
the task may be reduced to manageable pro- 
portions within the time available and at 
the same time Hebrew may be made more 
functional for the pupils along one or the 
other of these lines. 


IN THE CASE of Jewish history, a number 
of schools are now postponing formal in- 
struction until the higher (junior or senior 
high school) grades. Many Jewish educa- 
tors have long been advocating a topical 
treatment of the subject-matter, which will 
relate it more closely to present-day Jewish 
life. A few textbooks incorporating this 
approach have now begun to be published. 
Also several attractive newspapers designed 
for children of different ages now provide 
an Opportunity to stress current events, 
rather than the past. The establishment of 
the State of Israel now offers an interesting 
focus of attention, for which suitable text- 
books are only now being developed. A 
unique series of filmstrips is now appearing 
which shows Jewish life in many other 
lands, and it is to be hoped that this ma- 
terial too will soon be organized into a 
regular course. Finally, for many years there 
have been atternpts to teach religious school 
pupils about Jewish communal organiza- 
tion. No satisfactory textbooks have yet 
been developed in this area, however, al- 
though efforts along these lines are being 
continued. It will be seen, then, that the 
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Jewish schools are paralleling the movement 
in the secular schools away from “history” 
per se into the broader field of “social 
studies”. 

Similarly, the areas of “Religion” and 
“Bible” are also beginning to be broadened. 
A few schools are experimenting with com- 
prehensive survey courses on the Bible, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades. Earlier at- 
tempts to teach post-Biblical Jewish litera- 
ture proved abortive, because most of the 
material seemed ill-suited to the interest 
level of our pupils. More recently, this ef- 
fort has been renewed with some little suc- 
cess. Particularly promising would appear 
to be the preparation of various source- 
books giving selections from primary Jew- 
ish sources on different topics being studied 
in the religious school. 

As for “Religion”, attention is now be- 
ginning to turn away from the narrowly 
ritualistic. Renewed efforts are being made 
to discuss religious beliefs with even young 
children. Much of the material is still child- 
ish and insipid, but there has been some im- 
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provement. Some schools have also been 
teaching comparative religions, particularly 
in the upper grades. Also ethical problems 
are being increasingly considered at all age- 
levels. Material dealing with “social action” 
is not yet satisfactory, but is likewise im- 
proving. And courses like “Teen-Age Prob- 
lems” are beginning to appear. It is a hope- 
ful sign that high school departments are 
becoming more popular. And there is cur- 
rently a movement toward a variety of adult 
education programs. 

IN CONCLUSION, we may expect that, as 
we indicated at the outset, some amount of 
internal conflict will continue to be inher- 
ent in American Jewish education by reason 
of the nature of Jewish life outside the Jew- 
ish State. Present trends, however, give us 
cause to hope that, if continued, they may 
successfully resolve many of the other con-' 
flicts which we have outlined, so that Amer- 
ican Jewish education may cease to be 
schizophrenic and become instead only 
mildly, and not incapacitatingly, schizoid. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


This issue, featuring trends im curriculum development, has articles which will 
appeal to all of our readers. Father Ward's article on Jacques Maritain contributes to 
the theory of religious education. Both Professor Martin and Rabbi Gilbert help to 
clarify the issue of religion in the public schools. Herman Wornom and the column 
on “Significant Evidence” speak to the situation in research. Parochial and religious 
schools are discussed by Mr. Giese, Judah Pilch, Rabbi Glasner, and Father Ashley. 
Problems of religious education in the church are faced by Miss Hummel, Miss Little, 
Mr. Koenig, and Dr. Hunter. We have held wp articles on adult education and re- 
leased-time until the next issue. 


Father Thomas reviews the Fairchild-Wynn Families in the Church on page 312. 
John Krumm’s Modern Heresies is reviewed by George Hedley om page 315. Gibson 
Winter's Suburban Captivity of the Churches és reviewed by Yoshio Fukuyama on 
page 318. Robert Gordis’ A Faith for Moderns és reviewed by Jacob Agus on page 315. 





In past issues we have dealt with the significance of Whitehead, Buber, 
and Sherrill for educational theory. Jacques Maritain’s thinking on 
religious education, rooted in Aristotle and St. Thomas, is relevant to 
today’s world in an exciting and meaningful way. 


MARITAIN ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Leo R. Ward 


Professor of Philosophy, Notre Dame University 


F WE BEGIN where Jacques Maritain be- 

gins in his theory of education, we have 
already taken a long step toward a theory of 
education in the things of the spirit and in 
relation to God. He begins by supposing 
that the human child is made for liberation 
and freedom, that formal education on any 
level is, once it is properly conceived, es- 
sentially aimed at truth, and that truth- 
achievement progressively makes us free. 
The child is made to know. This means 
that he is made for a spiritual conquest of 
all nature. 

At the outset, the child’s mind is a tabula 
vasa. He has to start at scratch or zero, as 
Aristotle indicated, and yet the tradition 
from and through Aristotle to and through 
Teilhard de Chardin is that the human mind 
is to go to a kind of post-infinity. Maritain 
thinks, as those authors do, that it is not 
for us to set limits to man’s power to know, 
mot only in the case of an Aristotle or an 
Einstein, but in the case of any child. The 
child of man, whoever he may be, is made 
for a total conquest of total nature, nature 
in “nature,” and in man — who himself, 
St. Thomas remarks, is a quaedam natura: 
a being with a given, particular nature — 
and nature in God who likewise is what 
he is. 

The child is made also for love. It is 
mot enough for him to know and be a 
knower. He is made for a right love; for 
instance to love any and every speck of 
truth, and the school has especially the job 
of introducing him to and solidifying him 
in the love of truth. Even from the first, 
the child’s mind goes as naturally for truth 
as a robin flies or a duck swims. But that is 
not all. The school is engaged in guiding 
the child toward the love of justice, and 
above all toward the love of persons. 


WE SAY WITH Maritain that the child 
naturally does go, though at first ineffec- 
tively, toward truth. He naturally wants to 
know, and this means that he naturally wants 
to get a conscious acquaintance with things 
as they are. The teacher in the grades, or 
the teacher of college seniors, has seen — 
literally “seen” — these matters before: they 
have long been luminous to him. Ie is his 
joy to help youths to see them. The child 
even in pre-school days is soon beyond 
merely “manipulating” blocks — to use a 
good word which Dewey overworked — 
and is beginning to grasp things in a uni- 
versal and comprehensive manner. Maritain 
thinks that in neither elementary nor college 
education are we making the child or youth 
a scientist or philosopher. But he says in 
Education at the Crossroads’ that we are 
introducing him — helping him to intro- 
duce himself — to “comprehensive uni- 
versality.” These are big words, but what 
happens is familiar to all. The child is 
getting some grasp of meanings and rela- 
tions and is becoming equipped with con- 
cepts or universals and also with intuitive 
knowings or visions. This he does at home, 
too, and outside schools, but the school, high 
or low, is professionally and officially help- 
ing the child to such great ends. The child 
begins to know in a rough, inarticulate and 
yet usable way what “block” is, or “X” or 
“good” or “thing.” In a perhaps vague 
though again usable way he soon is pos- 
sessed of a vision of principles such as that 
of identity and the principle that only good 
ought to be done. A child “gets” “a hold” 
of the very roots of knowledge and of hu- 
man living. 


1Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. 
pow Haven: Yale University Press, 1943, pp. 
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The child is obviously a lump of matter. 
But in doing what he does, he shows him- 
self to be beyond matter, a person tran- 
scending himself and time and space. Such 
is Maritain’s position, along with the com- 
mon tradition of the Occident. 

I 

MAN IS MADE for something beyond 
man, and the child and youth in school 
should be moving into this universe beyond 
man. How the child transcends himself 
and his tiny world is essentially the same 
as how the youth or even the ultimate sci- 
entist transcends himself and his world. The 
difference is one of degree. We were just 
now speaking of a comprehensive or “sym- 
phonic” universality. The child is picking 
this up in Alice and other fairy tales, the 
youth is picking it up in Kant and Spinoza, 
and the adept scholar is picking it up at his 
own level. 

What the child or youth is indicating as 
he develops is that he is made for worlds 
beyond worlds, and worlds within worlds. 
Child or man learns slowly and with a cer- 
tain difficulty, and yet, first and last, we 
must know that we may not set limits. 
Aristotle holds that the sous or thinking 
power of man can be “separated” from the 
rest of the man, and once it has been sepa- 
rated, he says, it really comes into his own, 
and is seen for what it is: immortal, eternal, 
impassable. Maritain thinks that this power, 
distinct from the rest of man though in- 
tegrally united with it, should be seen as 
something in its nature beyond body and 
time. 

This power of man is what education 
progressively liberates. It prepares the stu- 
dent to think in a genuinely free and liber- 
ating manner, and helps the student to 
savor and enjoy truth and to savor and 
enjoy the achieving of truth. Little by 
little the child can come to see the beauty 
of truth and justice as well as of objects 
ind persons; yet he enters first into beauty 
by the use of his senses, our senses, says 
Maritain, not being an impure element in 
us, as a Kantian purism might indicate.? 
The child’s introduction not only to beauty, 


21bid., p. 52. 
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e.g., the beauty of music, but to all knowl- 
edge and freedom, has to be through the 
senses. Man, the potential saint and scholar 
and lover of freedom, is an animal 


Under encouragement and guidance, the 
inner dynamism of nature and of the child’s 
mind can take youthful students to the 
heights of which we have so far spoken, to 
what Maritain calls a spiritual superexist- 
ence through knowledge and love. This 
Maritain doctrine depends on his original 
assumptions, namely that the mind is natur- 
ally made to know and is naturally good and 
not “infected” — to use a Dewey word — 
with evil. Its natural direction is toward 
objects and therefore toward truth. We 
cannot conceive any child’s or man’s mind 
trying to know things as they are not. It 
has a definite direction, and its native di- 
rection is right and good. 

This doctrine of going for truth and a 
limitless truth, and of going beyond the 
knower and his kind and beyond the four 
dimensional world, might be considered, so 
far, an Aristotelian doctrine. It easily ties 
in, however, with something more than 
Aristotle and more than pagan. In any 
case, it has a sacred character in its own 
right. In educational theory and practice, 
one must insist on the root rightness of the 
mind and the root rightness of knowing. 
They are right and good things in the world. 
They lead to God, but in the first place they 
lead to things, and in their doing so and 
their struggling to do so we are to show 
reverence for them. The world of knowl- 
edge-getting is a sacred precinct. Look how, 
according to Maritain, the natural sciences 
bear a holy quality. “Physics and the nat- 
ural sciences, if they are taught not only 
for the sake of practical applications but 
essentially for the sake of knowledge, pro- 
vide man with a vision of the universe and 
a sense of the sacred, exacting, unbending 
objectivity of the humblest truth, which 
plays an essential part in the liberation of 
the mind and in liberal education.” If 
physics “were taught as it demands to be, 
in the light of the spiritual workings of 
man, it should be revered as a liberal art of 
the first rank and an integral part of the 
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humanities.” The positivistic bias with 
which even the human sciences — let us 
say, literature, philosophy, and history — 
are often taught today reduces their human- 
istic value; yet this bias is an abnormal con- 
dition.* 

Hence we will perhaps not be surprised 
to hear Maritain say that the primary ser- 
vice that religion may render to the school 
today is to restore the integrity of reason. 

II 

IN WHAT SENSE is the teacher a “reli- 
gious” teacher? Let us speak of the Chris- 
tian teacher, being sure that the same for- 
mula would hold in its way of the Jewish or 
the Moslem teacher. In particular what dif- 
fence if any would it make that the teacher, 
for example of mathematics, was genuinely 
a Christian? Maritain replies that such a 
man brings a new world of values to the 
classroom. “Has the notion of Christian 
inspiration or the idea of Christian educa- 
tion the slightest significance when it comes 
to the teaching of mathematics, astronomy, 
of engineering? The answer, I think, is 
that there are of course no Christian mathe- 
matics or Christian astronomy or engineer- 
ing; but if the teacher has Christian wis- 
dom,. and if his teaching overflows from a 
soul dedicated to contemplation, the mode 
or manner in which his teaching is given 
— in other words, the mode or manner in 
which his own soul and mind perform a 
living and illuminating action on the soul 
and mind of another human being — will 
convey to the student and awaken in him 
something beyond mathematics, astronomy, 
or engineering: first, a sense of the proper 
place of these disciplines in the universe of 
knowledge and human thought; second, an 
unspoken intimation of the immortal value 
of truth, and of those rational laws and 
harmony which are at play in things and 
whose primary roots are in the divine in- 
tellect.”* 


8Maritain, in Modern Philosophies of Educa- 


tion, edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 57-88. 

4Maritain, “On Some Typical Aspects of Chris- 
tian Education,” in The Christian ldea of Educa- 
tion, edited by Edmund Fuller. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1957, p. 180. 
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Each teaches mathematics, the Christian 
teacher and the unChristian or the anti- 
Christian teacher. The mathematics they 
teach is the same. But the world of values 
in which a man teaches and which he brings 
along with him into the classroom and into 
his day’s work — this is far from the same. 
That world of values, an over-world as far 
as mathematics is concerned, is sure to leave 
its mark on the student. 

Even if the teacher is a youth of twenty 
teaching the early grades, a world of be- 
liefs and disbeliefs, of values and disvalues, 
inevitably accompanies the teacher in his 
everyday tasks. Life is either a hallowed 
and sacred thing or it is a naturalistic thing. 
The teacher teaches what be believes as 
surely as what he knows. If he is a Chris- 
tian, he believes in creation, for example, 
and in sin. Each of those beliefs will shape 
his thought and action in many matters. He 
believes in a universe full of a divine mean- 
ing, and at every step this premise of a di- 
vine meaning in nature will make a differ- 
ence to him and his pupils. Without mean- 
ing, the bottom drops out. As Camus said, 
to lose the reason for existence — that is 
what is intolerable. A Christian philosophy, 
ex professo developed and defended by Mari- 
tain, is somethine basic. It asserts an over- 
arching meaning and “sense” in life and 
in things. It can see the beginning and end 
as one and is able to put all together; for 
example, matter and mind, time and eter- 
nity, pleasure and pain. 


Ill 


NEITHER THE child nor the ordinary 
teacher is a philosopher. But a philosophy 
of some sort or other, held either conscious- 
ly or by default, is sure to affect the school, 
the teacher, and the child. To be a Chris- 
tian is to carry along a mass of beliefs about 
nature and man and God, and even the 
tiro in the classroom, himself no theologian, 
lets his beliefs now and then show through. 
This is why all of us are so dubious about 
the Communist as teacher. 

To try to secularize the school is unfortu- 
nate. Some religious or irreligious teaching 
will assert itself. In any case, the secular- 
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istic school is unreal and anachronistic. If 
our schools have not the insight or the 
courage to teach theology, either of two 
things, each of them unfortunate, will hap- 
pen. So Maritain holds, following in this 
regard the doctrine of Newman's Idea of a 
Universsty. Other disciplines, much less 
competent to teach theology, will try to do 
the job. They will edge over into its place 
and will turn out to be both incompetent 
and dictators. This can happen for instance 
in sociology or history or biology, and it 
does happen. The alternative effect is just 
as undesirable. The student grows up rela- 
tively an ignoramus. The more advanced 
student, say one who goes through college, 
if left without a thorough introduction to 
theology, is badly educated. He does not 
know his own background, his own times or 
himself. Why is this so? Because, says 
Maritain, “theological problems and contro- 
versies have run through all our Western 
culture, and today are working in its depths,” 
so that a man who would ignore those prob- 
lems would be unable to grasp his own time 
and the meaning of its internal conflicts. 
Such a man, says Maritain, “would be like 
a barbarous and disarmed child” walking 
through a universe radically incomprehensi- 
ble to him. The intellectual and political 
history of modern times would be our of 
his reach; he could not understand England, 
for instance; or the Pilgrim fathers, or the 
Rights of Man. Look at the decisive au- 
thors and artists whom he could not grasp 
— Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
John Donne, Blake, Giotto, Michelangelo, 
El Greco, Rousseau, Jefferson, Goethe, Tol- 
stoy or “even Karl Marx.” 

As if those statements were not strong 
enough, Maritain goes on to declare that, 
willy nilly, everyone is sure to have a the- 
ology, “at least a concealed and unconscious 
theology, and the best way of avoiding the 
inconveniences of an insinuated theology is 
to deal with theology that is consciously 
aware of itself.” Liberal education must 
remain half-baked so long as it is “without 
the knowledge of the specific realm and 
the concerns of theological wisdom.”® 


5Education at the Crossroads, pp. 73-74. 
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IV 


MAN HAS ALWAYS had the important 
assignment of ordering values, in and out 
of education, and these values include the 
major ends at which he and his times aim. 
This is a particularly difficult assignment 
today with our many new values, or old 
values in new clothes, and with the loss of 
standards and a sense of direction. In what 
we must rate as a remarkable passage in his 
True Humanism, Maritain said that modern 
civilization needs a transvaluation of its cul- 
tural principles; at bottom we need “a sci- 
ence of freedom . . . in continuity with the 
nature of human beings.” The center would 
be man, and not things or power or the con- 
quering of space. Seen rightly, man is great 
enough to serve as center — at once as 
standard or measure, and as end. In his 
Mature as a person with a demand to give 
and to receive personal love and to achieve 
wisdom and to order his universe, man is 
great enough. In these senses, man is like 
God, so that all the goods of this world may 
be measured in terms of him, and not man 
in terms of them. Also in his calling or 
vocation, man is great enough. What is 
that vocation? To work out a humanized 
and Christianized modern world of wisdom 
and love and in his freedom to direct all 
the goods of time to an end and good be- 
yond time. 

The resultant transvaluated scale would, 
in part, be like this: 

the primacy of quality over quantity 

the primacy of work, i.e., workmanship, over 

money 

the primacy of the human over the techno- 

logical 

the primacy of wisdom over science 

the primacy of the common service of man 

over unlimited riches 

the primacy of the same service over the 

state’s unlimited power.® 

Maritain has said that though meta- 
physical anguish, such as that of Augustine 
and Pascal, will always play its part in man’s 
search for God, yet in our present situation 


6Maritain, True Humanism, tr. by M. R. Adam- 
son. London: Bles, 4th ed., 1946, pp. 201, 184- 


185. Cf. Leo R. Ward, Christian Ethics. St. 


Louis: Herder, 1952, pp. 111-113. 
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it seems that we shall be led to rediscover 
God through the practical effort to redis- 
cover man — through the long and lethal 
struggles for freedom, justice, and respect 
and love for every son of Adam. Religious 
thought has now to defend itself, not against 
critical reason, but rather against irrational- 
ism and a metaphysics of despair and nihil- 
ism “and such ultimate fruits of rationalism 
as pseudo-scientific positivism and dia- 
lectical materialism.” The momentous ques- 
tion, now more there ever, will be: What is 
man? “I mean man not essentially, but 
existentially. In the very perspective of re- 
ligious thought there must be developed a 
philosophcial ethics, as distinguished from 
moral theology and encompassing anthro- 
pology as well as sociology . . . The crucial 
issues will now deal with political theology 
and political philosophy.”” 

IN A PLURALISTIC society, which is the 
common if perhaps not universal type in 
the whole of the modern West, religion 
should be taught in both public and private 
schools. Maritain does not believe that the 
McCollum decision represents any final wis- 
dom. His answer to the pluralist situation 
is that we simply recognize the situation. 
In this as in other matters, we must pro- 
ceed on a pluralist principle, and have re- 


TMaritain, The Range of Reason. 
Scribners, 1952, pp. 93-95. 


New York: 
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ligious teaching offered according to the 
diversity of creeds, and “those students who 
nourish a bias against theology would be 
released from attending those courses and 
allowed to remain incomplete in wisdom 
at their own pleasure.”* 


In and through schools and in and 
through the whole of society we have to 
learn to respect persons and groups, and 
this means above all learning to respect 
their rights and freedoms. Maritain sums 
up under the heading of “The Democratic 
Charter”® the over-all good condition of a 
pluralistic society. What does this “Charter” 
require? Simply that all “revere, perhaps 
for quite diverse reasons, truth and intelli- 
gence, human dignity, freedom, brotherly 
love, and the absolute value of moral good.” 
There is no easy or royal road to these 
goods, and we might as well accept the fact 
that these goods cannot be justified, nur- 
tured, strengthened and enriched without 
philosophical or religious convictions, 
“whether theological, metaphysical, or ma- 
turalistic,” convictions which (he concludes) 
deal with the substance and meaning of 
life. 


SEducation at the Crossroads, p. 75. 

®See The Social and Political Philosophy of 
Jacques Maritain, edited by Joseph W. Evans and 
= Ly tae New York: Scribners, 1955, pp. 
11 ; 
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theme of this tour de force by an American philosopher. 
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pe AuGustT and September of 1960 
I was a member of a group of educa- 
tors studying Soviet education in the USSR. 
One of the purposes of cultural interchange 
is mutual understanding. That such under- 
standing is necessary between the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. cannot be questioned. 
It is necessary if friendship is to develop. 
If co-existence is impossible, then it is all 
the more necessary. By “understanding” I 
mean for the present nothing more than a 
complete, factual realism. Americans gen- 
erally believe that they understand Soviet 
communism better than the Soviets under- 
stand them. Leading communists disagree. 
Who is correct? 

I propose to state a hypothetical discus- 
sion between Mr. Smith, a composite re- 
ligious citizen of the U. S. A, and Mr. 
Petrov, a composite Soviet communist. The 
issue is the very practical one of co-exis- 
tence, and the chief obstacle seems to be 
that of religion. Mr. Smith will only sum- 
marize his position, for it is the kind with 
which the readers of this magazine will be 
familiar. I shall allow Mr. Petrov the more 
extended argument. All of this will be done 
without any commentary on my part, thus 
leaving the challenge to the reader. 


Mr. Smith Speaks: 


LET ME SUM up our main objections 
against communism. Many Christians 
would agree on some of the things that you 
do in the Soviet Union. We understand 
much of your protest against your heritage, 
your protest against the autocracy of the 
Czars, etc. Some of your social policies are 
enlightened. In the United States we, too, 
are against the unity of church and state 
such as existed under the Czars. Further- 
more, our main objection against com- 


munism is not that we have capitalism and 
that you have socialism. If we put our 
criticism on such a ground, then we would 
be playing the same game as you. We 
would be stressing the priority of the eco- 
nomic. No, our chief objection undoubted- 
ly is on religious grounds. And if you will 
remember, they boil down to these four: 

1) There is a distinction between the 
essence of a religion, or specifically, the es- 
sence of Christianity, and the perversion of 
Christianity or a religion. You have failed 
to make this fundamental distinction, and 
hence you identify the whole of a religion 
with its perversion. 

2) It is absolutely false to over-empha- 
size material values as against spiritual val- 
ues. It does a fundamental injustice to hu- 
man nature. 

3) Morality cannot be subordinated to 
the class struggle. From our standpoint, to 
hold otherwise is identical with moral 
nihilism. Our country was founded on the 
distinction between natural rights, on the 
one hand, and civil and legal rights on the 
other hand. As stated in the Declaration 
of Independence, natural rights are based 
upon the God-creature relation. Com- 
munism denies all of this. 

4) The state has no moral right to teach 
atheism in schools. In the United States 
the state is not neutral to religion as such, 
but only to any one given expression of it 
in a church or synagogue. 

You see, then, that co-existence is im- 
possible, for we are against what you hold 
to be most important. Everything revolves 
around the religious and moral issue, and 
not this or that social policy. In particular, 
it is not a problem of capitalism versus so- 
cialism. Since by your own admission the 
critique of religion is the first of all cri- 
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tiques, co-existence is impossible. In fact, 
you yourself know it. For you it cannot be 
literally true; it can only be an ideological 
weapon in the war against non-communist 
cultures. 

Mr. Petrov Answers: 

I SHALL TRY to show that on analysis 
your whole argument dissolves. Why? Be- 
cause insofar as you are correct, you are ir- 
relevant; and insofar as you are relevant, you 
are incorrect. Let us proceed. To begin 
with, we must talk about the same thing. 
If we do, I believe that we shall agree more 
than you now believe to be possible. Much 
of the disagreement between us arises not 
because we are, but because we are not, 
talking about the same thing. Much of the 
problem of communication is a problem of 
relevance, not merely that of truth and false- 
hood. Now, in order that we may have 
peace and co-existence, what is it that is 
felevant with respect to the religious ques- 
tion? 

Whar is not relevant is the question of 
my personal beliefs as against yours. This 
topic might make for an interesting discus- 
sion, but it is irrelevant when we are dis- 
cussing the co-existence of two cultures. As 
you know, private beliefs vary even in the 
Soviet Union. Some people believe in the 
existence of God, and some do not. And 
so with many other problems. 

In the second place, what is not relevant 
are your private or personal beliefs as 
against the fundamental principles of com- 
munism which define the culture of the 
U. S. S. R. By your own admission the 
problem of co-existence is that of two cul- 
tures. We want peace. If you want peace, 
then you cannot justify war against us be- 
cause you and some others happen to be- 
lieve in God. If you did, as I shall show 
later, you would be identifying the essence 
of the culture of the U. S. A. with your own 
beliefs and feelings, and you would actually 
be going against many, if not most, of your 
own people who believe otherwise. You 
would be warring on your own people. 

Your criticism is relevant — although 
later I shall show that it is false — only if 
our culture is compared with yours. In 
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your own terminology, we can only compare 
your public philosophy with ours. You 
have your religious and atheistic people, and 
we have ours. Your criticism is that our 
public philosophy is atheistic, and yours is 
not, and hence we are wrong. At least this 
is relevant and can discuss it. 

Another point with respect to relevancy 
is this. We are a society in process, and 
sO are you. We must take a dynamic ap- 
proach, not a cross-sectional, static approach. 
Let us compare each culture in terms of 
tendency, the direction in which it is going. 
We can compare what you are doing and 
the direction in which we are going, and 
hence show what each culture really stands 
for. I think you will understand that it is 
impossible to compare the Soviet Union to- 
day with the United States in terms of what 
it stood for in the 18th century. Let us take 
up your four main points in order: 


I 


I. You say communists commit a funda- 
mental error to begin with when we fail to 
distinguish between the essence of religion 
and its perversion. Our answer is that there 
is no such thing as religion in the abstract. 
There are only existing religions, or reli- 
gions which have existed. There are reli- 
gions in which the existence of God is a 
necessary belief, and other religions which 
may be called atheistic. Buddhism is an ex- 
ample of the latter. I believe that you in- 
tend to speak of some one religion. Per- 
haps you are referring to Christianity, or to 
Judaism, or to Islam. 

Now, as you know, from the standpoint 
of dialectical materialism the debate is over. 
Here we have one of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between all past materialism and 
that of Marxism. It is quite true that there 
can be no co-existence logically between the 
assertion of materialism and that of theism. 
But it so happens that our problem is not 
one on that level. Our problem is that of 
the co-existence of cultures, not the logical 
relationship between two propositions. Of 
course we do not make a distinction be- 
tween the essence of religion and the per- 
version of it. That would beg the question. 
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For your distinction has meaning only if 
God exists and materialism is false. At the 
most, materialism admits only the historical 
Jesus and the historical church. We deny 
any ideal Christianity, except in a verbal 
sense, in terms of which existential Chris- 
tianity is always a perversion, a sort of an 
imperfect copy of the ideal Christianity. 
This is wha+ we call Idealism, and we re- 
ject it. But let us get back to the question 
of co-existence. What can co-exist is your 
culture and ours. We should consider them 
not statically with all their contradictions, 
but in terms of their progressive move- 
ments. Let me explain. 

It may be said that in the Middle Ages 
the culture of Europe was more or less con- 
sistantly a religious one. The ideal church 
was the one real church that existed. So- 
cial changes occurred which were reflected 
in the realm of ideals. In idea nominalism 
was progressive, and as it swept the conti- 
nent it helped to undermine scholasticism. 
It also helped, together with basic social 
changes, to bring about the Reformation. 
After the Reformation the struggle in ideas 
continued, since that struggle was affected 
by the economic changes that were occur- 
ring. The form it took, as Lenin pointed 
out, was a conflict between religious ideas. 
Not only did Protestants disagree among 
themselves, but all disagreed with Catholi- 
cism. Now what happened to your distinc- 
tion between the essence of Christianity and 
the perversion of it? For Catholicism 
Protestantism became a perversion, and for 
Protestantism Catholicism became a perver- 
sion. 

YOU MUST understand that we com- 
munists consider Protestantism as a progres- 
sive movement for its time, just as we con- 
sider Capitalism as progressive for a given 
age. All of this is compatible with saying 
that just as Capitalism must vanish, so must 
religion gradually wither away as we ap- 
proach a communistic society. You will un- 
derstand, of course, that the development is 
uneven and varies from place to place. I 
believe you will agree that what was in- 
tended as a Reformation has in fact become 
a revolution. This is in accordance with 
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dialectical materialism, that what eventuates 
historically is the logic inherent in a histori- 
cal trend and not the subjective intention of 
those who helped to initiate it. Much of 
Protestantism, especially in the United 
States, has become a negation of Christian- 
ity in any traditional sense, and hence has 
become secularistic. Caught in its own con- 
tradictions, it must deny the existential 
church that is one and that has unity, and 
at the same time it must assert the same 
church. Through idealism this is done by 
saying that the church is one ideally, bur 
in fact it is many. But even Protestants are 
more and more finding it necessary to re- 
ject such idealism. Hence, the Protestants 
have their own ecumenical movements in 
which they are trying to put together what 
they one time put asunder. But history is 
irreversible as I think that you will admit. 
Whatever is put together will never really 
be a church. 


We must disagree with Protestants in 
their attempt to gain unity. We believe 
this new position to be inconsistent, in fact 
a practical agnosticism covered up by a 
theoretical idealism. Lenin encountered this 
problem early in the century even among 
socialists. He called people of this kind 
“God-creators.” From a dynamic point of 
view, since a contradiction cannot forever 
remain, Protestants must either move for- 
wards or backwards. If forwards, they will 
move toward our position; or at least, nega- 
tively, they will not violently oppose us. 
But if the other alternative is taken, then 
they will become dangerous reactionaries 
trying to reverse history. With the one, 
we can co-exist; with the other group, we 
cannot. You Americans must admit that 
your culture will move one way or the other. 
All we ask is that you be consistent with 
the position which represents the direction 
in which you have and are now moving. 
Then we can co-exist. 


Now you can see that the question about 
the essence versus the perversion of religion, 
in addition to being question-begging, is 
also irrelevant to the solution of the prac- 
tical problem. 
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II 


II. Your second question is very easy 
to deal with, for your concern is based upon 
a simple but profound misunderstanding. 
Materialism does not mean that material 
values are the highest values. This is only 
a caricature of your preachers. We com- 
munists believe in love, honesty, courage, 
temperance, but we want to practice them, 
mot just talk about them. As Feuerbach 
pointed out, man cannot realize these values 
if he is alienated from himself through re- 
ligion; for in religion, and especially in 
Christianity, man becomes nothing and God 
becomes everything. We are humanists. 
Matter is an ontological category, descrip- 
tive and not evaluative. Value arises out of 
human, social interaction with a material 
world. In the Soviet Union we accept all 
of the cultural values you do, with the ex- 
ception of religion. We also rank spiritual, 
moral, and esthetic values as higher than 
material values. We are theoretical ma- 
terialists but practical idealists, not specula- 
tive or philosophical idealists. 

There are no values or truths whose be- 
ing is constituted in any other way than 
through man’s constant interaction with, 
and control over, the material world. The 
denial of this implies a static view of the 
world, and that kind of a world simply does 
not exist. What exists is not a process of 
static forms, but forms of process. The 
evidence for this is overwhelming, whether 
you take it from physics, biology, or an- 
thropology. Since this is the case, man’s 
spiritual life evolves in the course of its 
mastery and control of the material world. 
This is just the opposite of his being dom- 
inated by, or subordinated to, matter or 
material values. Our whole aim is to 
liberate the human spirit by controlling 
matter through scientific means. In religion 
God controls man, and hence man escapes 
from the existing material world to God. 
Since God does not exist, man conforms not 
to the real but to a fiction and thus is 
alienated from himself. The Soviets free 
man from excessive emphasis on material 
values by conquering the world of matter 
through work, and hence free man for the 
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higher values. Look at our schools. Do 
you see our teachers and students seeking 
only material values? You do not. Do we 
consider material values the highest? No- 
where do you see this. Not only in the 
schools do you not see this, but neither do 
you in the books of our writers. You have 
seen our theatres and our dances, our music. 
No, you do not see it there. Not only do 
we not hold such a thesis as you attribute 
to us, but you will now admit that you do 
not see it exemplified in practice. Where 
then is such a position to be found? I am 
afraid only in the heads of our communist 
critics, that is, those to whom we plead for 
understanding, peace, and friendship, but 
who must find some excuse for remaining 
unfriendly. 

My aim has simply been to answer your 
question in such a manner as to show that 
merely as a matter of fact your criticism 
is worthless — that we do not in fact em- 
phasize, over-stress, or worship material 
values, and that the criticism is based, not 
essentially on different philosophical or the- 


ological positions, but merely on a misunder- 
standing of our position. 


Ill 


Ill. With respect to your third criticism, 
you say that there is an absolute incompati- 
bility between the two concepts of morality 
upon which our two cultures are based. You 
are absolutely correct and we would insist 
upon it. Your country was founded up- 
on the concept of the Creator-creature 
relationship, and in terms of this you de- 
fine natural law and natural rights. Ethical 
principles were to be based upon an essen- 
tial human nature in relationship to an 
eternal, unchanging God. Conformity is 
sought, individual and collective, to these 
principles. Our culture is founded upon 
humanism. There is no God, no natural 
law, and no natural rights, because there is 
no Creator-creature relation. The interests 
of man are the final court of appeal, they 
are absolute. Individual men find their 
life’s meaning, in fact their being, in col- 
lective pursuits. It is the collective will of 
the people which we communists represent. 
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Hence, what is good or bad is, in the final 
analysis, that which conforms to the will of 
the people. Between the will of the people, 
and the will of the Communist Party there 
is a dialectical interplay such that, in terms 
of process — and not from a static cross- 
sectional view — the will of each is identi- 
cal with that of the other. There is no 
“will in general” of the people in abstrac- 
tion from leadership, that which is given 
by the Communist Party. In fact, without 
such leadership the will of the people could 
not be determined and known. Hence, the 
will of the people is expressed through the 
Party. On the other hand, the Party does 
not impose its will on the people without 
taking into account their interests, for the 
Party does not have interests peculiarly its 
own that are independent of, and contra- 
dictory to, the interests of the people. 

Now, to use your terminology, we ma- 
terialists absolutize the will of the people. 
We all agree in the fact that morality de- 
mands absolute conformity to something. 
The difference is over what that something 
1S. 


BUT EVEN IF we grant all of this, there 
is still the question of relevance, Let us re- 
member that the problem of co-existence is 
that of two cultures, or two nations, the 
USS.R. and the U.S.A. The problem is 
not that of the co-existence of two abstract 
theoretical positions. Nor is it the ques- 
tion of the co-existence of the U.S.S.R. and 
the communist world with the private be- 
liefs of your particular religious groups. 
We have no particular problem of this kind 
because we have already solved it. By the 
dialectic of history it is inevitable that re- 
ligion, and hence what you and your re- 
ligious groups stand for, must wither away. 
We cannot debate this with you; we can 
only explain it to you. 

Now, let us get back to the real problem 
as admitted by both of us. The problem is 
the co-existence of the communist world 
with what you call the “west” or “the free 
world,” or more specifically and concretely 
for the purpose of discussion, the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. 

We can look at the U.S.A. in three ways: 
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first, in terms of its origin; second, in terms 
of its dynamics and its movement into the 
future; and third, from a cross-sectional 
view of the present. It is quite correct to 
say that historically your government was 
founded on a natural law morality, or, as 
some would prefer to say, on a Creator-crea- 
ture relationship. A distinction was made 
between positive law, that is, the matter of 
legal and civil rights, and natural law. Since 
natural rights must have some foundation 
they could only be grounded in the Creator- 
creature relation. Since all state action must 
be compatible with, or implement, these 
natural rights, a system of checks and bal- 
ances were set up accordingly to insure a 
moral limitation to the state. These facts 
we agree upon, although we would call 
your explanation an idealistic one. We in- 
terpret the same facrs in terms of historical 
materialism. 

Now, let us look at your country in terms 
of its dynamics. Consider what has hap- 
pened in the last 150 years. Without go- 
ing into a description of your historical de- 
velopment the following facts are, I believe, 
correct. In the first place you have moved 
gradually away from your origin on the doc- 
trine of church and state relationship. In 
origin, and in the conflicts of the 18th cen- 
tury, the state was to be separated not from 
religion as such, but only with respect to a 
given church. There was to be no estab- 
lished church. However, your tendency has 
been to move on from this position to one 
approximating the position of the social 
democrats in Germany, the Eisenach pro- 
gram of 1869. Not only is the church to 
be separated from the state, but religion is 
declared to be a private matter and is to 
have no public function. We consider this 
to be progressive on your part. 


IN THE SECOND place, during this same 
period your historical development has been 
toward a repudiation of natural law mo- 
rality, especially in respect to the doctrine 
of natural rights founded on the Creator- 
creature relation. This development has 
been concomitant with another, the in- 
creased secularization of the concept of God 
and of religious institutions. Heaven and 
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Hell, in any traditional sense, have become 
increasingly irrelevant to people. These 
notions, together with other religious con- 
cepts, tend to become symbols. This is what 
we would recognize as the skeptical stage of 
the decadent bourgeoise. 

Let us remember that this development 
has been yours, not ours. Communism is 
mot a stage in this developrnent, but the 
end of it. Some centuries ago you began 
quarreling over what Christianity really is. 
You began by eliminating reason as rele- 
vant to not only the nature of God but 
even to the question of evidence as to 
God’s existence. This tendency may be 
traced to Occam. We consider nominalism 
to have been a progressive movement at 
the time. Centuries later “the faith” be- 


comes many faiths. Faith is rendered arbi- 
trary and becomes purely a private matter 
increasingly irrelevant to public affairs, to 
what we speak of as the political and the 
economic. As you know, in a society where 
many faiths compete, the unity of that 
society cannot be given by any faith. The 


unity must be on the level of reason, of 
philosophy. Since in your own develop- 
ment you. have separated reason or phi- 
losophy from faith, of necessity you have 
moved toward an increasingly materialistic 
position. Some in your country regret this 
and protest. Others rejoice in the victory. 
But all of you admit the fact — except for 
the ignorant few who are still living in the 
past. 


Now LET US pinpoint the relevance of 
this with respect to co-existence. I shall 
try to show you that what we mean by co- 
existence is quite reasonable and in fact 
what you, too, really believe. First, we can- 
not co-exist with the past. Granted. But 
neither can you. So we agree again. Sec- 
ond, if we both agree to co-exist, then 
you cannot at the same time ask us to give 
up communism, to give up materialism as 
the foundation of our system, for that would 
be asking our communistic culture not to 
exist. Your immediate reaction may be that 
the USSR. is unfair, that it is asking the 
US.A., as the price of co-existence, to give 
up its religious and moral heritage and be- 
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come materialistic and secularistic. No, it 
is not a question of us “asking” you. You 
are doing it, and have done it. In asking 
for co-existence, we are not asking you to 
go contrary to your development, but to act 
consistently with it. The trouble with you 
is that you do not understand your own 
culture or your own development. The 
first prerequisite for your understanding of 
the communistic society is that you under- 
stand yourself, your own progressive move- 
ments. We are not asking you or any 
other person to give up his private religious 
beliefs. By co-existence we mean that we 
can co-exist with your nation in its pro- 
gressive tendences toward secularization. 

These developments are those which you 
have brought about of your own accord. 
We have not imposed them on you. It is 
the people of the United States themselves 
who have gradually repudiated their own 
heritage. We believe that this is good, and 
that the process should be quickened in 
order that we may have peace and friend- 
ship, not war. Is this unreasonable? Is 
this mere trickery, mere propaganda? Is 
this dishonesty? I believe that you will 
admit that it is not, and that we are sin- 
cere. 

The difference between the U.S.S.R. and 
the US.A. is this: Although we have our 
own problems, we are relatively consistent 
in our materialism and secularism, whereas 
the U.S.A. is literally defined in terms of 
its contradiction. If the U.S.A. allowed the 
full implications of Christianity and natural 
law morality to constitute its public phi- 
losophy, then we would both agree that co- 
existence would be impossible. On the 
other hand, if the U.S.A. were consistently 
materialistic, then there would be no prob- 
lem of co-existence. The problem arises 
only because of your own contradictions. 
In the U.S.A. the representatives of both 
sides of the contradiction agree, but the 
situation must resolve itself in the ultimate 
victory of one or the other. The disagree- 
ment is only on which will win. Now we 
believe that your progressive side will in- 
evitably win, for we believe in historical 
materialism. Even though this term is not 
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used, is it not the case that this view is, or 
is gradually becoming, social consensus in 
the USA? The danger of war comes 
from those in high places in your country 
who either do not understand your cultural 
development, or who would deliberately try 
to do the impossible and set the clock back 
by attempting to recapture the religious and 
ethical heritage which the people them- 
selves through your democratic processes 
have gradually repudiated. In asking for 
co-existence we are asking you as a nation 
consistently to fight against these people 
whom thus far you have only gradually, and 
too slowly and inconsistently, repudiated. 
We can hardly be blamed for not wanting 
to co-exist with a contradiction when a 
contradiction cannot for long exist with it- 
self. 
IV 


IV. In the light of the foregoing we 
can now deal more quickly with your fourth 
objection. You are quite right in saying 
that we teach atheism in our schools. This 
is one of the main purposes of the school 
system. However, atheism has a positive 
and negative side. Negatively, God does 
not exist. Positively, we absolutize the in- 
terests of man — in his collective existence, 
of course, otherwise there would be anarchy. 

When you say that the state has no right 
to teach atheism you beg the question. What 
you mean to say is: “If God exists, then 
neither the state nor the people have a 
right to teach atheism.” We would grant 
you your logic, if logic it is. Actually all 
you have done is to repeat yourself. What 
you are saying is that if God exists, then the 
school should not teach that he does not 
exist. On the other hand you must grant 
us Our Own consistency. If God does not 
exist, then what we are doing in the Soviet 
schools is consistent, and we teach accord- 
ingly. Again, the real issue is the question 
of the existence of God. Either God exists 
or he does not. Even we communists ac- 
cept that strong “either-or.” In fact, we 
would insist upon it. We do, however, 
take our stand culturally and consider that 
it is no longer debatable. 

It is possible that a nation or country 
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might base its culture on the other alterna- 
tive, that God exists, and act accordingly. 
Consistently, then, one of the chief purposes 
of state-supported schools would be to teach 
accordingly. The full implications of the 
morality founded on the Creator-creature 
relationship would be the common de- 
nominator for all public schools. Further- 
more, in all state-supported schools provi- 
sion would have to be made for the teach- 
ing of the various faiths based upon a the- 
istic belief. And just as in a communistic 
country the spread of religion in the schools 
cannot be tolerated, so in such a nation the 
spread of atheism, naturalism, or material- 
ism could not be tolerated. Furthermore, such 
a nation would have to be organized for, 
and dedicated to, the destruction of atheism 
in any form, and in particular to the de- 
struction of communism. With that nation 
we could not co-exist, for from our stand- 
point it would be totally wrong and re- 
actionary. But it would have the power 
that goes with consistency, and it would 
command our respect as an enemy. If the 


US.A. were such a nation your criticism 
that the state has no right to teach atheism 
would at least make some sense, even if we 
in the Soviet Union totally disagreed with 


respect to its truth. It even makes some 
sense for you and some other persons to 
give such a criticism from the standpoint of 
your own private beliefs. What makes no 
sense at all is to give such a criticism of our 
Soviet culture from the standpoint of the 
US.A. as either a nation or a culture — 
which is the only standpoint that is relevant, 
for we are dealing with the problem of the 
possible co-existence of nations, of cultures. 
Why is this so? 


One of the reasons why your criticism is 
somewhat meaningless, as well as irrelevant, 
is that you constantly confuse three stand- 
points, the U.S.A. as it has been, as it is, 
and as it is coming to be. Until the second 
quarter of the 19th century you did take 
God seriously — at least relatively so — in 
your schools, politics, and jurisprudence. A 
man would have to believe in God even to 
serve as a juror. The schools had a non- 
state foundation, and the teaching about 
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God was integral to them. We commu- 
nists know that even an early state school of 
yours, Ohio University, was founded in part 
from religious motives, as stated in the 
Northwest Ordinance. 

YOUR ORIGIN was just what it was. But 
this is something quite different from your 
present development, and from your tend- 
encies into the future. In the last century 
your development has been rather rapid in 
the direction of secularism. Even the early 
communists of last century recognized the 
correctness and progressiveness of the de- 
velopment of your public schools, which 
even you have at times called your “peoples’ 
schools.” Concomitant with this develop- 
ment was the separation of private schools 
or colleges from their religious roots. God 
and religion have been pretty well elimi- 
nated from your school systems. In any seri- 
ous sense religion is integrated with edu- 
cation in only a few of your parochial 
school systems, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish. It is hardly necessary for me, of 
all people, to call this to your attention. 
But I do wish to remind you that the 
gradual development of your culture, and 
specifically your public schools, toward ma- 
terialism is of your own doing. It was not 
imposed upon you by us communists. 

So much for your direction. From the 
third standpoint we may ask what you are 
now, that is, what you are considered to 
be statically, from a cross-sectional point 
of view. The answer is that you are both 
what you were and what you are becoming. 
However, the two are in basic contradiction; 
it is that type of change. You are not de- 
veloping more fully your heritage, but rather 
are repudiating it. 

LET US BRING this analysis to bear upon 
your criticism that we teach atheism, that 
you do not do so in your schools, and hence 
that co-existence of the two is impossible. 
The “catch” here is your belief that your 
public schools are not teaching atheism. 
What would you have to do if you were 
not doing so? Your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and your Constitution is based on 
a natural law morality, upon the Creator- 
creature relation. Upon this foundation you 
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made the distinction between natural rights, 
which are not man-made but man-discov- 
ered, and civil and legal rights which are 
made-made and cannot morally be man- 
changed. In terms of this distinction the 
limitations of the federal, state, and local 
governments were defined. If so then one 
of the fundamental aims of your public or 
state schools would of necessity be the 
teaching of its own ethical foundation.’ Do 
your schools do this? The answer is not 
even debatable. The whole trend of your 
public schools has been in the other di- 
rection. Your leaders are more and more 
turned out by state colleges and universities 
which are themselves the leaders in elimi- 
nating theology, religion, and even phi- 
losophy, in any serious sense, from the 
curriculum. Even your own denomina- 
tional colleges have gradually separated 
from their churches, although they are 
called “church-related.” In fact, however, 
they now openly advertise their new free- 
dom. 


There is a counter-trend among the or- 
thodox, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, in 
the development of parochial school systems. 
These have arisen and increased in numbers, 
in part, precisely because of the rapid secu- 
larization of your public schools. This 
trend we consider reactionary and a danger 


to your progress. And it constitutes, in 
part, the basic contradiction of your culture, 
although you dignify this by calling it 
“pluralism.” But you can have plurality only 
within a unity. That unity can be, from 
the standpoint of a purely formal consist- 
ency, based on God's existence or non- 
existence. Even communist countries have 
their own pluralism. What you cannot have 
in the long run is a pluralism in which you 
try to have it both ways. Your term 
“pluralism” is simply a euphemism for a 
basic contradiction which will ultimately 
destroy you — “you” here meaning the 
US.A. which refuses to become consistent 
by eliminating its reactionary practices, and 
which refuses to cooperate with those 
progressive forces in the world which are 
based upon materialism, or what you some- 
times timidly like to call “naturalism.” 
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THE ISSUE IS NOT that we teach atheism 
in our schools, and you do not. The differ- 
ence between us is rather this, that we are 
consistent and you are not. We do effi- 
ciently what you are doing inefficiently. 
Either God exists or he does not. There is 
no third position. Skepicism or agnosticism, 
subjectively, is simply indecision, and is 
chiefly of biographical interest. Objective- 
ly, it represents a contradiction between 
theory and practice. One accepts atheism 
in practice, but is not prepared as yet to ac- 
cept it in theory and then follow it out con- 
sistently in all of its implications. This stage 
is represented by the decadent bourgeoise 
before the contradiction finally destroys 
them. When you condemn us for teaching 
atheism in our schools you:are really con- 
demning us for consistently stating the 
theory which is presupposed by our practice 
and by your own practice in respect to your 
historical development, the direction in 
which you are moving. 

The liberal and progressive people in the 
U.S.A. understand our meaning of co-exist- 


ence, for it is the same as theirs. They do 
not want to fight against us, and although 
subjectively they are not communists, never- 
theless, objectively they are opposing those 
internal forces which would prevent our 
cooperation and hence the co-existence of 
our two nations. 


v 


THE ALTERNATIVES before you are these. 
Co-existence between our two countries is 
possible, and such co-existence is compati- 
ble with your retaining your own private 
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religious beliefs. You may die with them. 
Your grandchildren will not have those be- 
liefs because they will not need them. The 
other alternative is for your nation to re- 
capture its theistic and moral heritage and 
attempt to defeat world communism. But 
you cannot do this without first resolving 
your own internal war and eliminating your 
own contradictions. But this would mean an 
intensified civil war and reactionary dicta- 
torship, for even you would admit that you 
cannot do it democratically. What you 
call democracy will lead you into the pro- 
gressive direction. 

In the abstract you have the freedom of 
choice, and you can choose to destroy com- 
munism. But the real freedom to do so 
you do not have. Why? Your progres- 
sives and liberals will not allow it, and 
neither will many of your anti-communists. 

You can never understand the communist 
world until you first understand yourself. 
You are simply not aware of what the 
US.A. now is and is coming to be. On the 
other hand, you cannot understand your- 
self until you understand communism. Such 
is the dialectic. 

Finally, I leave you with this thought. 
With respect to religion the U.S.A. cannot 
even co-exist with itself. In time religion 
will wither away even in the US.A. Even 
your increased church membership is the 
consequence of capitulating to, nor fighting, 
secularism. The only uncertainty is in the 
manner and the mode of the process. 

* * * 

I leave it to the reader to answer Mr. 

Petrov. 
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OME TIME AGO, in the Reconstructionsst 

magazine, I warned the American Jew- 
ish community that the rigid, legalistic and 
negative position of the Jewish community 
on church-state problems and religion in 
public education was seriously damaging our 
relations with Christian leadership in this 
country. I called upon the Jewish com- 
munity to pause and reconsider its position 
and strategy. 

There have been many significant con- 
flicts, legal decisions rendered, and resolu- 
tions adopted in this ensuing period. I 
bring you testimony, however, that the con- 


tinuous conflict over this issue of religion 
in public education has not at all clarified 
our relationship with our Christian neigh- 


bors, as some contend. It has not cleared 
the air. It remains still the most tension- 
producing issue in our relationship with our 
American Christian neighbors and it has 
provoked terribly bad feeling. 

I call upon the Jewish community again 
not to change its principled position. But 
rather to consider my hypothesis that were 
we to use other methods, were we to equip 
ourselves with a better understanding of 
what motivates our Christian neighbors, we 
might achieve a different kind of result in 
our relationship with them. 


I AM NOT questioning the general con- 
cern of the Jewish community that religious 
freedom be maintained. I agree with the 
position that we have always assumed that 
the state refrain from the imposition of any 
sectarian religious rite or obligation upon 
citizens and particularly upon our children. 


1An address delivered before the Jewish Com- 


munity Council Institute on Separation of Church 
and State, Detroit, April 20, 1960. 


I think that we shall all agree that the tra- 
ditional patterns of separation of church and 
state as practiced in American have enabled 
all religious groups to grow and flourish and 
achieve a vitality far greater than in coun- 
tries where the church is established and 
where religious freedom is denied for mi- 
nority groups. 

I want now to make these following ob- 
servations: 

1. In the constellation of problems that 
confront us as citizens and Americans, the 
question of religion in the public schools is 
rather insignificant. It is my general feel- 
ing that the Jewish community has exag- 
gerated in importance and provided a pri- 
ority to this problem far out of all propor- 
tion. There are other issues that ought be 
exercising a Jewish Community Council and 
Jewish organizations with greater intensity 
or at least the same degree of emotional in- 
volvement. It ought not be our number 
one problem nor the issue to which we as- 
sign most of the time and energy of our 
leadership. Problems of disarmament, the 
world in revolution, aid to countries abroad, 
new nations of Africa and Asia growing in- 
to freedom, the blight of racial prejudice, 
the sit-ins, the shame of housing discrimina- 
tion in the lily-white communities in which 
we live, our relation to these problems are 
all in my view more basic issues than the 
religion in the schools’ question. The ex- 
istence of anti-Semitism, Jewish illiteracy, 
the swastika outbreak, the shocking moral 
breakdown in America itself, these too are 
problems that it seems to me ought be ex- 
ercizing the Jewish community first before 
the question of Channukah or Christmas in 
the public schools or Bible reading or re- 
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leased time. It is a sad commentary on our 
narrow provincialism that this is not the 
case. 

2. The problem of church-state relations 
in this country is broader than religion in 
the public school. With the revival of in- 
terest in religion we have seen efforts made 
by all religious groups to use the instrumen- 
tality of law to establish moral traditions in 
accordance with their religious judgment. 
Such issues as Bingo, gambling regulations, 
magazine and movie censorship, Sunday 
closing laws, birth control regulations, the 
religion of a candidate for public office, the 
continuous claim by the Catholic Church 
that “distributive justice” calls for ‘some 
measure of tax relief and support for Catho- 
lics who send their children to private 
schools, bus transportation for private and 
parochial school students, these too are prob- 
lems ia the church-state area that challenge 
the American people — indeed, concern 
them more than the posting of the Ten 
Commandments in the public school classes. 
The Jewish community has ducked many of 
these issues because they are primarily a 
Protestant-Catholic dispute. We have not 
with the same intensity involved ourselves 
in these issues. What results, then, is that 
we come to a Christian community on the 
narrower issue of religion in public educa- 
tion, and ask for understanding of our con- 
cern, at a time when we have not adequate- 
ly nor sympathetically come to grips with 
the broader issues the confront and disturb 
relations within the Protestant and Catholic 
community. 

Does religion not have anything at all to 
say to the social situation? May religious 
groups press for the enactment of social and 
legal legislation that will conform to their 
religious moral judgment? Under what cir- 
cumstances may a religious group use the 
instrumentality of the state? What are the 
conditions that justify legislative appeal on 
one issue by one religious group and make 
of it “a denial of freedom” when the same 
technique of pressure politics is used by an- 
other religious group? How shall we handle 
these issues that divide us and on which we 
make conflicting judgment? I am not aware 
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that the Jewish community in its handling 
of the problem of Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools has worked out any clear philoso- 
phy on the relations of religious institut- 
tions to the state in general that we can ap- 
ply clearly and intelligently to all these many 
issues that confront the religious communi- 
ties of our land. 

These two points reflect accurately then 
my feelings, that this issue of religion in 
public education is a narrow one and when 
placed in a proper prospective among the 
whole constellation of concerns that confront 
the American Jewish community, ought not 
be exercising the great degree of emotion 
and time that we have given it. 


I 


LET ME MOVE ON. I believe that we 
have misunderstood the Christian concern 
for religion in the public school; and be- 
cause of the misreading of their intention 
our response to their thrust has been inaue- 
quate. We impugn the motive of our Chris- 
tian neighbors by suggesting that their effort 
to introduce and maintain religion in the 
public school represents a desire to evan- 
gelize our children. It is suggested that 
they hope to make Christians of our Jewish 
children. In my judgment this is not the 
case. A Christian community that supports 
a long-established practice of reading Bible 
verses in the public schools, for example, 
seeks not through such reading of the Old 
Testament verse the conversion of the Jew- 
ish child to Christianity. This is not the 
motive of the Christian community. To 
suggest that every concern on their part that 
the religious aspect of the heritage of West- 
ern civilization be dealt with in the educa- 
tional program of the public school is a de- 
sire to impose Christianity on Jewish or 
non-religiously affiliated children is com- 
pletely to misunderstand them; and misun- 
derstanding the Christian’s motivation we 
do not deal adequately with the reality of 
the situation. We are applying to an Amer- 
ican situation the emotions and feelings that 
derive from our European experience. 

It seems to me that what the Christian 
community is doing is responding in a 
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Christian way to what they feel to be the 
crucial problems of our time. They are at- 
tempting to shore up American democracy 
in its battle against communism, material- 
ism and secularism by pointing to the theo- 
logical or religious foundations of our values 
and our beliefs. “All men are created 
equal.” This concept of creation, of a God 
who created man equal is an ideal that some 
Christians would want to teach in the public 
school in their programs of moral and spir- 
itual values. Their intention in fashioning 
this program is not to impose Christianity 
upon our children; rather it is to strengthen 
American democracy in the crucial struggle 
that it must face by lifting up the image 
of God as author of history and source of 
all values, presumably an image to which 
Jews ought be able to say “Amen.” 

They are concerned with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and moral breakdown 
in our community. These are indeed dis- 
turbing issues and deserve our attention too. 
It is out of their Christian patcern, however, 
that they believe that if children would have 
before them the Ten Commandments or 
read the Bible, or hear the Bible read in the 
morning, or recite a prayer somehow their 
thoughts would be directed Godward; a 
proper tone, a reverential tone would be 
created in the school community. 

THERE IS GENUINE anxiety and fear in 
the Christian community concerning the 
moral and spiritual strength of our country. 
In their judgment the performance of re- 
ligious rites and practices, the provision of 
religious instruction, the invocation of re- 
ligious symbols are methods by which to 
deal with the sickness of our time. So a 
Christian community that demands the reci- 
tation of the proper creed and the holding 
aloft of the Christian symbol before the eye 
of its membership as a sign of “fellowship 
in the redeemed” inevitably applies the 
same requirements to our social situation. 
Thus they look upon these devices as the 
best way by which to deal with the tensions 
of our time. 

Jews certainly would not use religious 
ceremonials or symbols in this same way. 
When we say “no” to their efforts, how- 
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ever, without suggesting a similarly genu- 
ine concern for the problems that confront 
all of us or without offering any other more 
efficient alternative for dealing with these 
problems then we commit an irreparable 
damage. We tear away the defenses that 
our Christian neighbors have built up to 
handle their anxieties. Out spills the anger 
and fear that these defenses have held in 
check and the anger touches us. The Jews 
then are identified with those who are 
against these holy symbols. They are iden- 
tified in their eyes with the Communist and 
secularist, with persons blind to the real 
problems that confront the American com- 
munity. Our negativism is irritating and it 
helps not at all to clarify the problems of 
the time that have provoked recourse to 
more and more religion in public life in- 
cluding public education. I suggest that we 
obtain a more sympathetic understanding of 
the problems that motivate our Christian 
neighbors as a first step in our communica- 
tion with them. 


II 


FURTHERMORE I suggest that Jewish lead- 
ership has failed adequately to communicate 
with the Protestant and Catholic community, 
not only because we have misread their mo- 
tivations, but also because the arguments 
we have used have themselves been secular- 
istic and legalistic. These arguments in my 
judgment are not the strongest nor the most 
adequate, nor the most telling that we can 
use in our dialogue with the Christian com- 
munity. If we are to speak to the Chris- 
tian’s heart and mind, we must go beyond 
the law in dealing with this problem. Let 
me illustrate what I mean. 

If we come to the Christian and say to 
him “we are opposed to released time be- 
cause it is a violation of the separation of 
church and state,” then he will answer “The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that released time is not a violation 
of the principle of separation of church and 
state. You may in your judgment think 
that it is a violation of the separation prin- 
ciple and of the First Amendment but the 
courts of America do not think so. Fur- 
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thermore we do not think that the First 
Amendment was intended to apply to the 
situation of releasing children from the pub- 
lic school for religious instruction.” 

If we come to the Christian and say to 
him that the recitation of prayer in the 
morning and the reading of the Bible in 
public schools is a violation of the princi- 
ple of separation of church and state, then 
he will answer, “Who told you so? More 
than half of the states of the United States 
require or permit the reading of the Bible 
or the recitation of prayer, and in most of 
the cases where this has been challenged, 
the courts have ruled that the reading of the 
Bible or opening exercises are not a viola- 
tion of the First Amendment nor of the 
principle of the separation of church and 
state particularly when those who so desire 
may be excused from the practice.” 

If you come to the Christian and you say 
to him “If you sing Christmas carols in the 
public school, and give gifts, and decorate 
the building with Christmas trees and orna- 
ments, and perform Christmas plays in the 
public school, you are in violation of the 
principle of the separation of church and 
state,” he will retort, “If you think so, then 
test in the court.” And in my judgment, 
there may be no court in the United States 
that will rule that the celebration of Christ- 
mas, the performing of a Christmas play, 
the singing of Christmas carols or the giv- 
ing of gifts, or the posting of the Christmas 
tree on the school lawn is a violation of the 
Firsts Amendment. I do not believe that 
any court will see in these actions a viola- 
tion of our religious liberty. 


THE CouRTS and the American people 
have the right at any time to revise, change, 
deepen, broaden our understanding of what 
is the proper relationship between the state 
and religion, berween church and state. It 
is not through the law then that we shall 
communicate effectively with the Christian 
community and come to grips with this 
problem. When we use the argument of 
“We're for the separation of church and 
state” it has become almost meaningless. 
Are we unaware of the fact that every Chris- 
tian who has suggested that we read the 
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Bible or post the Ten Commandments or 
institute courses for moral and spiritual 
values has also claimed “I too believe in 
the separation of church and state but these 
practices are not prohibited under the First 
Amendment?” Do they not rather contend 
that this is the school’s proper way of deal- 
ing with the religious aspect of our heritage 
in Western civilization? 

Let us assume that the Jewish community 
goes to court and that the court rules that 
the holding of a nativity play in the public 
school is permissible. The Jewish com- 
munity may still want to say to the Chris- 
tian community that although this practice 
is constitutional, the performing of a na- 
tivity play in the public school is not very 
good practice; and then we shall have to 
tell the reasons why. The reasons we shall 
give are not legal. Rather they refer to the 
experiences of our children and their feel- 
ings and thoughts when they are compelled 
to perform in or observe markedly sectarian 
Christian rites. We shall explain that our 
attitudes toward the imposition of such re- 


ligious rites in the public school arise out 
of our religious heritage and our understand- 
ing of how God’s will is to be communi- 
cated. Is this not really what we want to 


tell our Christian neighbors? And I think 
they will understand us. Instead the Jewish 
community has rested its case on secularistic 
and legalistic arguments which are not at all 
reflective of the spiritual genius and in- 
sight within our religious tradition. 

In my meetings with church officials, I 
am painfully aware that they come into the 
deliberation primed and prepared with an 
understanding of how it is out of their the- 
ology that they have come to their conclu- 
sions with regard to the proper relationship 
of church and state. There is no such de- 
veloped Jewish philosophy and this is our 
crying need. This is the language that the 
rabbis of our country have to develop. We 
need speak out as rabbis, out of our own 
Jewish and religious concern, not using the 
language of law and the interpretation of 
law but the sense of what it is that the Jew- 
ish tradition and Jewish experience has to 
say on these issues. 
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This will be no easy task for the Jewish 
community: to revise our thinking along 
these authentic lines and to formulate the 
insight of our religious tradition within the 
theological framework of contemporary re- 
ligious thought. For on this issue the Jew- 
ish tradition is mot that clear. In Israel, 
where we have some reasonable expectations 
that a Jewish viewpoint is being fulfilled in 
the destiny of the country, released time is 
a part of the official public school program. 
There it is not considered such a terrible 
violation of the proper relationship of 
church and state nor a denial of the religious 
freedom of Christians, Moslems or non-be- 
lievers. 


Ill 


FINALLY, I question the technique of the 
Jewish community which so easily threatens 
court suit as the most telling weapon in its 
dialogue with the Christian community on 
this issue. I suggest that in the area of in- 
terreligious relations, the use of the legal 
process is mot the most effective way of 
dealing with the problem. Communication, 
discussion and education are more effective 
and less harmful. 


We are dealing here not simply with 
legal issues but with human relations, the 
relations between people, the relations of 
a school to a community, the relations of 
the Jewish community to the Christian com- 
munity. In this process more is to be gained 


through communication and discussion, 
through an effort to understand what moti- 
vates our Chriscian neighbors and the reali- 
zation that we too must brush away our 
stereotyped conceptions concerning them. 
More will be gained by helping them un- 
derstand the needs of our children than 
through the quotation of legal opinion. 


We shall have to make accommodations, 
too, for we live in a pluralistic society. In 
such a society each group, with the deepest 
charity and love and respect for the other, 
must make allowances for each other, for 
living together in a free society. We must 
be creative not rigid, affirmative not nega? 
tive, more trusting and understanding if we 
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are to live happily side by side with our 
non-Jewish neighbors. 

I WOULD SUGGEST, for example, that such 
an approach to this problem would mean 
with regard to Christmas celebrations in the 
public school, that the Jewish community 
continue to stand firm in its contention that 
the most blatantly sectarian form of Christo- 
logical celebration of Christmas is improper 
in the public school. We can insist that the 
nativity play is improper in the public 
school, that the lining up of children in the 
shape of a cross with lights dimmed and 
the choir robed and candle in hand is im- 
proper. It is a kind of an exercise better 
befitting a church than a public school. But 
I warn that the Jewish community ought re- 
frain from objecting to the celebration of 
Christmas in its entirety in the public 
schools of the United States. The lighting 
of the Christmas tree, the singing of carols 
and the giving of gifts are deep-rooted rit- 
uals long embedded in practice and custom 
in the cultural traditions of the American 
people. It ill behooves the Jewish com- 
munity to launch an attack on these prac- 
tices. We have nowhere been successful in 
taking Christmas out of the public school. 
Far better, therefore, that the occasion be 
used to provide Christian children with an 
understanding of the celebrations of Jewish 
children at that time of the year through the 
observance in the public school of Channu- 
kah. Far better if the spirit of good will 
prevail. Far better, if Jewish children ob- 
tain recognition in the public school rather 
than be compelled by the adult community 
to become silent martyrs in our principled 
fight, which we shall never win on this is- 
sue. It seems to me that this is a far more 
constructive approach to our relations with 
the Christian community than the ap- 
proaches heretofore adopted by Jewish or- 
ganizations and agencies. 

Furthermore, I contend that through 
this approach the psychological hurt to Jew- 
ish children will be minimized if it exists 
at all. I am not sure that there will be any 
hurt to Jewish children in celebrating Christ- 
mas in the public school if Channukah is 
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Research has been of increasing concern among religious educators. 
The workshop on research to be held at Cornell University this summer 
under the auspices of the Religious Education Association and the Lilly 
Foundation is an indication of this. The address by Herman Wornom 
on the 25th anniversary of the Character Research Project points to 
immediate and future needs in research. 


The Potential Role of Research in Religious Education’ 


Herman E. Wornom 


General Secretary, The Religious Education Association of the United States and Canada 


M* PRIMARY concern is neither to praise 
nor to appraise the Character Research 
Project. Rather, I want to look briefly at 
Dr. Ligon’s over-all view of the power of 
research for improving religious education 
and then to sketch a dream or forecast for 
the future of research in religious and char- 
acter formation. Dr. Ligon has called re- 
search, or the scientific method, a form of 
prayer, “the road to infinite truth.” He has 
said that through research we could “come 
closer and closer to the will of God, in ~hal- 
lenging our children to a stature far bey 1d 
that which most of us have been able to 
achieve.”* For Dr. Ligon “research is the 
most fruitful single form of service now 
available in education. . . . In fact, it is 
doubtful if any other far-reaching educa- 
tional service can be done without it.”* 

Dr. Ligon has challenged us by a vision 
of “the tremendous potential of religious 
education which could be released by use of 
scientific methods.” But he holds that this 
will not come about by isolated small studies 
of unrelated problems, such as are typical of 
doctoral dissertations. He looks forward to 
a time when religious educators will 


See visions of the future as thrilling and 

fabulous as our modern industrialists see for 

their future. This will come to pass only 

1An address on the occasion of the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Character Research Project, Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, October 30, 
1960, abridged by the editor. 

“Dimensions of Character, by Ernest M. Ligon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956, p. 1. 

81bid., p. 443, 465. 

4Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

5]bid., p. 29. 


when as far-reaching a national research pro- 
gtam has been established in religious and 
character education as now exists in industry. 


Isolated studies, even hundreds of them, 
can contribute only a drop in the bucket. 
It will take the highly integrated efforts of 
all of us, inspired by the infinity principle, 
to achieve this goal. It ought to involve 
a multi-million dollar project.® 

EMBRYONIC RUMBLINGS 


THERE IS some evidence that religious 
educators are beginning, “as through a glass 
darkly,” to see and grasp the importance of 
Dr. Ligon’s vision. During the past year, 
I have had an opportunity to have confer- 
ences lasting from two to three hours each 
with the staffs or other official groups of 
fourteen national religious educational bodies 
— Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish — to 
discuss their interest in research, the prob- 
lems which they consider are in need of re- 
search and those which should have high 
priority for research. I doubt very much 
that 25 years ago most of these groups 
would have thought there was any point to 
spending two or three hours to talk about 
research. To be sure, talking about it is 
only a beginning, but some of these na- 
tional bodies now have research depart- 
ments, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, 
and the Lutherans, for example. Others are 
considering establishing such departments. 
All of them agree that research is highly 
desirable and some are beginning to see that 
research can provide answers to problems 
about which hitherto they supposed we 
could only make good guesses. 

For the past 25 years and longer, the pro- 


8Ibid., p. 124. 
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gram planning and policy decisions of these 
groups have been largely based on deduc- 
tions from their theological concepts and 
on extrapolations from knowledge about 
child development produced in secular edu- 
cation. An uneasy tension has existed be- 
tween this secular knowledge and the in- 
sights of theology. This has caused some 
to ignore the scientific method in religious 
education, but others are taking a second 
look which now leads them to see a rap- 
prochement between theology and the be- 
havioral sciences. This new view is deline- 
ated in an article in the July, 1960, issue of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, “Theology and the 
Behavioral Sciences,” by David R. Hunter, 
director of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


WITH THIS ideological barrier pierced, it 
now seems timely to present a large-scale 
picture of the role and scope of research 
for the future. I hold no brief for the pre- 


Cise structure or content of the picture I 
shall draw. I hope it will stimulate others 
to draw better pictures and, above all, to 
think big about the place of research in the 
future of religious education. The picture 
has several parts or panels. 

Let us look first at organization for re- 
search. Every major national denomina- 
tional board of education should have a 
well-staffed department of research, each 
with an annual budget of $150,000 or more. 
In addition, the National Council of 
Churches for Protestantism should enlarge 
its present two-man department to perhaps 
a staff of five, and it should have an annual 
budget of at least $300,000 for research in 
religious education. It would help in co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various de- 
nominational bodies and would carry on cer- 
tain basic research which could serve all of 
the denominations. 

The figures suggested above were chosen 
somewhat arbitrarily, but they represent 
what, it seems to me, should be a minimum 
for making any respectable approach to re- 
search by the denominations. Still, I am 
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certain that these denominations and the 
National Council would be astonished and 
say that my proposed figures for research 
are unrealistically high. The few denomina- 
tions which have research departments and 
the National Council currently each have 
average budgets of only $25,000 per annum 
for research. In addition to the depart- 
mental budgets, some projects are farmed 
out. I have estimated that for all research 
in religious education for all of Protestant- 
ism not more than $300,000 is now spent 
per annum. My proposals for both na- 
tional and local research organizations would 
probably require an annual expenditure of 
$5 million. If this seems unrealistic or ex- 
travagant, then consider that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States 
Government spends $100 million annually 
for research on improving farm animals 
and plants. And the National Science 
Foundation reports that industry today 
spends annually $10,000 million for research 
which, by the way, is double the figure of 
five years ago. In other words, the Federal 
Government, for agriculture alone, spends 
20 times, and industry spends 2,000 times 
more than my proposed sums for research 
in religious education. If, then, the propo- 
sition that we spend $5 million per annum 
on how to improve the character of our 
children seems extreme, is it any wonder 
that we are making far greater progress 
in improving farm animals and plants than 
we are making in improving the character 
of our children? Is it any wonder that 
the new and improved products of industry 
are multiplying a hundred fold, while ju- 
venile delinquency is steadily increasing and 
we feel baffled as to how to maintain peace 
and goodwill in human relationships? 


JUDAISM OUT IN FRONT 


RECENTLY, Judaism has taken the lead 
by establishing the Melton Research Center 
for the Teachers Institute, serving the 
United Synagogues of America. It has an 
initial budget of $250,000 for five years 
and expects to enlarge this. The American 
Association for Jewish Education has just 
established the National Curriculum Re- 
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search Institute, with plans for an annual 
budget of at least $100,000. Surely Prot- 
estantism, with far greater population, could 
hardly do less than these Jewish agencies 
and should do a great deal more. The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
should do likewise. In addition to those na- 
tional agencies, every regional ecclesiastical 
division and every town and county council 
of churches should have a research depart- 
ment. 

The question will at once be raised: Why 
so many different research bodies? ‘Would 
not one for each major faith be sufficient 
and more economical? In answer, I would 
point out that every large dynamic industrial 
corporation in America has a department of 
research and development, usually headed 
by a vice-president. Mr. Philip H. Coombs, 
secretary of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation, has re- 
cently urged that every city school system, 
every state educational agency, and the Fed- 
eral Government have an educational re- 
search department with greatly increased fi- 
nancial provision therefor. Each industry 
and each school system has its own special 
research needs, and so does each denomina- 
tional body have special research needs. 
Moreover, there are a great variety of re- 
search problems, some of which are local 
and others national, which warrant both 
local and national research agencies. Fur- 
thermore, some of the problems of religious 
and character formation are so difficult that 
progress in solving them will come more 
quickly if they are approached from diverse 
viewpoints. The rapid progress in elec- 
tronics in our time has resulted from dozens 
of laboratories working from different per- 
spectives on one or another aspect of the 
total field. Likewise, discoveries and break- 
throughs in the field of religious and char- 
acter education will come more rapidly if 
every major religious body is engaged in 
scientific study of problems in the field. 


VARIETIES OF POSSIBILITIES 


What are some of the tasks which these 
numerous research agencies would under- 
take? I can point here to only a few of 
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the great variety of possible research enter- 
prises. Among them, may I suggest the 
following: 

1. THE OVERRIDING concern of all of the 
national boards of education is the curricu- 
lum. All of them, from time to time, are 
revising curricula, and currently many of 
them are producing wholly new curricula. 
Research staffs, therefore, at the beginning 
would have a primary responsibility for cur- 
riculum development and especially for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of each age level 
unit and even the effectiveness of each les- 
son of each unit. One of the great contribu- 
tions of the Character Research Project is 
the concept and development of a research 
curriculum. Such a curriculum has built 
into it a means for testing the utility and 
effect of eyery lesson as it is used by teach- 
ers in the classroom. Every curriculum 
should be so constructed that one can ap- 
praise the value of parts of it so that it can 
be continually tested and revised, eliminat- 
ing the unfruitful lessons and increasing the 
number which meet empirical standards of 
effectiveness. 


PENNY WISE OR POUND FOOLISH? 


Many of these denominational curricula 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
produce. One such is reported to have cost 
$3 million to produce and publish. None 
of them have built-in means for appraising 
their real effectiveness, so as to know 
whether money is well spent in producing 
one or another unit or course. One de- 
nominational board, after producing a cur- 
riculum for all grades, did decide to ap- 
propiate enough money to pre-test the 
course for one grade. The pre-test showed 
the course to be grossly ineffective. It was 
revised and again pre-tested. It still was 
found wanting and was abandoned. An 
executive of the denomination observed that 
if the courses for all grades had been so 
tested, perhaps none of them would have 
been published. For some executives who 
want to get on with publishing and selling 
texts, this might seem to be an argument 
against research. But for those who feel 
their first responsibility is to provide cur- 
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ricula which will be effective in the lives of 
children, research will be indispensable. 
Without the testing which research and a 
research curriculum make possible, de- 
nominations may waste millions of dollars 
in producing and marketing curricula which 
utterly fail to communicate the Christian 
gospel. ‘If one did not know that present 
curricula makers were well-intentioned, one 
might say they are guilty of fostering a 
fraud or a hoax on their children and youth. 
Research could help avoid this kind of 
fruitless and disappointing endeavor. Each 
denomination, therefore, needs a research 
staff to make certain that its curriculum 
embodies the contents and methods which 
will work with maximum effectiveness to 
communicate the truths of God and to shape 
Christian character. 


NATIONAL SPIRITUAL HEALTH INDEX 
AND FORECAST 


2. IN ORDER to support the process of 
effective curriculum-building and to guide 
policy-making and strategy in religious edu- 
cation, research should be carried on in 
many directions. We need to develop a 
Spiritual Health Index and Forecast for the 
nation as a whole, for each denomination, 
and for each community. As the basis for 
policy decision in industry, we have various 
economic indexes. The United States Gov- 
ernment has a cost of living index. We 
have indexes for health and social welfare. 
But when we plan strategy and curriculum 
in the field of religious education, we do 
it only on the basis of gwesses as to what 
are the spiritual trends in the nation as a 
whole and in various communities. The 
factors which would enter into this index 
to make it a true mirror of our spiritual 
conditions and needs would be determined 
by sociologists, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, statisticians, and moral theologians. I 
suspect, however, that some such elements 
as the following would be included: 


a. The extent of involvement of our people 
at all ages in the activities of churches, syna- 
gogues, and other character-forming agencies. 
b. The number of persons rendering volun- 
tary services in good causes. 
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c. What we do for recreation and with our 
leisure time. 


d. Growth in educational, religious, and cul- 
tural institutions. 


e. The nature of intergroup and interracial 
relations in a given community and in the na- 
tion as a whole. 


f. Periodic soundings at perhaps the 7th and 
10th grade and at the college sophomore levels 
of the expectations, plans, and aspirations of 
our children and youth for the future. A 
technique for doing this has already been 
developed and tried out in the cross-nation 
study directed by Dr. Gordon Allport and 
Dr. James Gillespie.7 


At the beginning, such an index might 
be limited to describing the present situa- 
tion in which a community, a denomination, 
or the nation finds itself. But, in time, the 
index could be useful in predicting trends 
in the spiritual health of any given popula- 
tion. This would be a great asset to strategy 
for improving the spiritual health of the 
population and would help to pinpoint the 
moral objectives of various curricula. 


3. RELATED TO the index, but going far 
beyond it, would be research to determine 
what are the effects on the spiritual outlook 
and growth of our people of various ele- 
ments in the culture. We need to know 
what values and what aspirations of youth 
are inculcated by the culture itself, quite 
apart from the formal teachings of organ- 
ized programs of religious education in 
groups and classrooms. Studies would be 
made to determine the effects of TV, movies, 
and other mass media, of material abun- 
dance, of the “organization man” psychology, 
of dependence on mass destruction and vio- 
lence in international relations, of the demo- 
cratic ideal, and many other culturally per- 
vasive forces, on the ideals and moral as- 
sumptions of our children, youth and adults. 
We would know then what is taught by the 
culture itself, wherein the culture supports 
our religious values, and the extent to which, 
as in the early centuries of the church, we 
will have to find ways of making Christians, 
despite the culture. 


TYouth’s Outlook on the Future, by James M. 


Gillespie and Gordon W. Allport. Garden City: 
Doubleday and Co., 1955 (one in a series of “Dou- 
bleday Papers in Psychology.” ). 
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AGE LEVELS 


4. WE NEED research on the potentials 
of youth for understanding and living the 
Christian faith at various age levels. Every 
one of the 14 national religious education 
bodies with whom I have met has expressed 
need for far more help about the develop- 
mental levels and potentials of children and 
youth. The concern here is not just to 
know the average behavior and attitudes 
which are characteristic of each age. We 
need to know the spiritual potentials of each 
age in the maximum educational context. 

The Character Research Project has given 
us reason to believe that far more of the 
spiritual potential of our youth is untapped 
and wasted than that which is actually de- 
veloped. To get at these undeveloped spirit- 
ual potentials, many aspects of the child’s 
psyche need to be explored. For example, 
psychiatrists tell us much about the role of 
the subconscious in relation to neuroses and 
illness, but we know almost nothing about 
the role of the subconscious in healthy 
spiritual development. It may be that nine- 
tenths of man’s potential for spiritual crea- 
tivity remains undeveloped in the subcon- 
scious, because we do not understand the 
hidden workings of the spirit, where deep 
calls to deep, where God calls to man. We 
need to know far more about this for each 
age level in order to release these sub- 
merged positive voices of the subconscious, 
rather than limit ourselves to understanding 
only the dark and frustrated wishes sup- 
pressed there. Researches are needed on 
many other problems in the age level po- 
tentials field, using a longitudinal approach, 
which could occupy a large team of re- 
searchers over a 25-year period. 


THE FAMILY 


5. ANOTHER FIELD for research about 
which the national religious education 
bodies are greatly concerned is the role of 
the family in religious education. They all 
want research on what is happening to 
families and what is the potential for reli- 
gious and character training in families. 
Can parents be depended on to communi- 
cate our religious values when they them- 


selves are often ignorant of these values? 
When parents do understand and try to live 
by Christian values, how can they be helped 
to teach them to their children? 

A central problem for research here is 
discovering ways tO motivate parents to 
want their children to develop Christian re- 
ligious values and goals for living. In the 
aforementioned study by Allport and Gilles- 
pie, it was found that college students of 
some other lands have public service goals 
for their children, in contrast to American 
students who primarily want for their chil- 
dren private enjoyment of life. Typical is 
a statement of a Mexican student of psy- 
chology who gave, among her aspirations, 
these: 


I should like to do something for my coun- 
try — either as a teacher, as a psychologist, or 
asamother. As a teacher, to guide my pupils 
along the best path, for at the present time 
it is necessary for them to have solid bases 
(in their childhood) in order in their future 
lives not to have so many frustrations as the 
youth of the present. As a psychologist, to 
make studies which in some way will serve 
humanity and my beloved country. As a 
mother, to make my children creatures who 
are useful both to their country and all hu- 
manity. 

Contrast this with a statement by a Rad- 
cliffe student who, in her thought about 
the future for herself and her family, said: 


Our summers will be spent lobster fishing 
on the Cape. Later we'll take a look at the 
rest of the country — California. .he South- 
west, and the Chicago Stockyards. lt want 
the children, when they get past the age of 
ten, to spend part of the summer away from 
home, either at camp, or as apprentices to 
whatever profession they may show an inter- 
est in.8 

I am sure that many American youth, would 
have aspirations more like those of the 
Mexican than those of the Radcliffe student. 
But I fear that, for the great majority of 
our forthcoming generation of parents, the 
primary concern is private well-being and 
enjoyment and not service to community 
and mankind. This was clearly shown in 
Dr. Allport’s study. Religious educators 
have an overriding task to find out how to 


8]bid., p. 17. 
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motivate parents, and the young people who 
will be our future parents, to wish with all 
their hearts that their children grow up in 
full knowledge of Christian faith and dedi- 
cated to the adventurous goals of Christian 
living. 

A dozen other projects for research have 
been suggested in this field, but the above 
will serve to illustrate the central impor- 
tance of research on the role and potential of 
the family for Christian education. 


CEILING UNLIMITED 


PERHAPS SOME of the ideas in this dream 
of research for the future are nothing more 
than dreams. Perhaps some of them seem 
far-fetched. And they are. But I am re- 
minded of the advice given some 10 years 
ago at an air force research center to a 
group of new research workers in aero- 
dynamics: “No matter how far-fetched or 
how imaginary and impossible your ideas 
may be about the airplane of the future, 
give them serious consideration. What may 
seem fanciful and impossible today may be 
the reality of air transportation tomorrow.” 
Certainly, apart from science fiction, few of 
us 10 years ago would have thought space 
ships to be anything more than a flight of 
the imagination. Now we take for granted 
that space flights to the moon will soon be 
a reality. Let us not, then, at a time in 
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history when we are spacebound in body, al- 
low our spirits and those of our children to 
remain earthbound. If this is not to be our 
fate, then we must think in bold terms about 
research in the future. 

One thing is certain, however, about my 
dream of research for the future: all of it 
is illusory unless we can find new personnel 
with adequate training in the scientific 
method to man the various research depart- 
ments I have suggested. We need many 
men and women trained in both theology 
and the behavioral sciences. We need scores 
of dedicated men and women who, as psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and anthropologists, 
will devote their lives to research in reli- 
gious and character formation. We need 
men who know the heritage of religious 
faith but who also know the ways of the 
scientific method which also is of God. We 
need social scientists who study man not 
merely as an animal, but who, like one of 
the authors of the Dead Sea Scrolls, can say: 


“So walk I on uplands unbounded, and know 
that there is hope, for that which Thou didst 
mould out of dust, to have consort with 


things eternal!”"® 


Science Ponders Religion, edited by Harlow 
feats New York: Appleton Century Crofts, 
1960, quotation from chapter, “Man Consorting 
with Things Eternal,” by Theodosius Dobzhansky, 
p. 117. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each section describes a group of findings which have been reported in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS together with titles of these works so that those 


who wish may go to the original source. 


This column is written as a service to religious educators by the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project. All abstracts are used with permission of the 
periodical, PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. The abstract numbers are Volume 


34. Number 4, August 1960. 


ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


An important study has been initiated by 
Levin and Baldwin on children’s feelings of 
pride and shame. One interesting finding 
to date is that pride and shame have more 
influence on anticipated behavior than on 
on-going behavior. Orsini and Fraisse, ex- 
perimenting with French children, influ- 
enced behavior adversely by allowing too 
little time to do a task. The younger the 
child, the less emotionally stable than older 
children in conditions of haste. 

Three investigators traced children’s con- 
cept development. Graebner used a picture 
booklet containing a series of cartoon-like 
drawings depicting “Ideas About God.” He 
found that 58 Lutheran and Catholic eighth 
graders responded uniformly to many ques- 
tions. Age and intelligence made little 
difference in the responses. Hetzer found 
that children ranging in age from 10 to 14 
emphasized their bodies in positive ways 
much earlier than previously supposed. Men- 
tioning of relationships to the opposite sex 
were found three years younger in the 1957 
study than in a previous 1926 study. Ma- 
turity of self-evaluation, however, lagged 
four years behind the earlier study. Yoshida 
studied concepts of money among children 
from the third grade through junior high 
school. She found little growth and that 
was irregular. Jones reported that naval 


cadets showed a “marked tendency for au- 
thoritarian cadets to report a religious back- 
ground and to adopt religious values.” 


5682. Yoshida, Noboru. (Ochanomizu Wom- 
en’s U.) Shakaika ni okeru yogo no shiyo gainen 
no hattatsu. (Development of concepts with re- 
lation in usage of terms in social studies.) Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1959 (Mar.), 6, 238-243, 267-268. 

5627. Levin, Harry, & Baldwin, Alfred L. 
(Cornell U.) Pride and shame in children. In 
Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on 
motivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Pp. 138-173. 

5674. Orsini, Francine, & Fraisse, Paul. Etude 
experimentale des conduites temporelles: La. Pre- 
cipitation. (Experiment on temporal behavior: 
Haste.) Psychol. Franc., 1959 (Apr.), 4, 117-126. 

5380. Graebner, Oliver E. Children’s concepts 
of God. In Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child 
Development, Collected papers: Inter-Institutional 
Seminar in child development, 1957 (see 34: 
5667). Pp. 84-92. 

5666. Hetzer, Hildegard. (Paragogisches Inst. 
Weilburg, Germany) Der Korper in der Selbstra- 
stellung von Kindern im Jahre 1926 und im Jahre 
1957. (The body in self-descriptions of children 
in 1926 and 1957.) Z exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 15-21. 

5847. Jones, Marshall B. (USN Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla.) Religious values and authoritar- 
ian tendency. J. soc. Psychol., 1958 (Aug.), 48, 
83-89. 


Most investigators of personality devel- 
opment recognize identification with par- 
ents as an important but highly complex 


factor. Bold generalizations are not yet 
forthcoming. Emmerich, for example, 
sought evidence of identification with same- 
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sexed parents in the doll-play of 16 nursery- 
aged girls and 15 boys. Boys did identify 
increasingly with fathers with age, girls did 
not. Mussen and Distler selected two 
groups of kindergarten boys on the basis of 
high and low scores on a test of sex-typing 
of interests. Again using doll-play, this time 
to have children complete stories, they found 
that strong masculine identification was 
associated with intense interactions with the 
father figure. Yoda and Kuze worked with 
536 high school students, finding that par- 
ents and adolescents did not differ signifi- 
cantly from one-another in “feudalistic, irra- 
tionalistic, and egoistic respect.” In two 
ways they differ. 1) Parents agree with 
one another better than adolescents agree 
and 2) parents’ influence on youth decreases 
significantly with age. 

Vuyk selected 85 German boys and girls 
living in two-child families. She indicates 
that the older child tends to be seclusive, 
anxious, introverted, and serious compared 
with gay, optimistic extroversion on the part 
of the younger. She also found that boys 
are less jealous of a younger sister than a 
younger brother. 

5662. Emmerich, Walter. Parental identifica- 


tion in young children. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1959 (Nov.), 60, 257-308. 

5673. Mussen, Paul; & Distler, Luther. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Masculinity, identification 
and father-son relationships. J. Abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov.), 59, 350-356. 

5681. Yoda, Arata, & Kuze, Toshio. (U. 
Tokyo). Seinen-ryoshin kankei: Shakaiteki taido 
ni okeru oyako no kankei. (Parent-adolescent re- 
lationships and social attitudes.) Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959 (Mar.), 6, 229-237, 266-267. 

4680. Vuyk, Rita. Das Kind in der Zweikin- 
derfamilie. (The child in the two-child family.) 
Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Huber, 1959. 102 p. 
DM 13. 


Many factors in personality are rooted in 
the very earliest period of a child's life. 
Escalona and Heider made careful observa- 
tions of 128 infants, 4-32 weeks old. Chil- 
dren were again tested as 4-6 year olds. Of 
882 predictions made about these children 
in infancy, 66% were found to be correct, 


33% false and 1% not verifiable. Their 
text is a milestone in research on infant 


personality. 
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Almost every parent is interested in teach- 
ing children to share. Handlon and Gross 
found definite age association but little sig- 
nificance of sex or, surprisingly, presence or 
number of siblings. Some investigators 
have questioned whether sharing can be 
taught. 

Troger, faithful to the German “storm 
and stress” interpretation of adolescence, in- 
dicates that 16 to 17 year olds (German 
youth) form a special group characterized 
by increased introversion and negative emo- 
tional trends, so that it is possible to speak 
of a “critical phase” at this age. Bronson 
also seeks to characterize adolescence as a 
special time in life when youth reaches a 
crisis in his attempts to construct a stable 
self-image. He sought to discover some of 
the characteristics of identity diffusion, véz. 
lack of continuity between past and pres- 
ent self-pictures. 

5663. Escalona, Sibylle, & Heider, Grace M. 
(Yeshiva U.) Prediction and outcome. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959. xvi, 318 p. $6.50. 

5665. Handlon, Britomar J., & Gross, Patricia. 
(Mt. Holyoke Coll.) The development of shar- 


ing behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov.), 59, 425-428. 


5679. Troger, Walter. (Pappenheimstr. 6, 
Munich, Germany) Die kritische Phase der 16- 
und 17-jahrigen. (The critical phase of the 16- 
and 17-year-olds.) Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 868-886. 


5660. Bronson, Gordon W. (U. California). 
Identity diffusion in late adolescents. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959 (Nov.), 59, 414-417. 


ABSTRACTS ON EDUCATION 

Perhaps the most exciting innovation to 
education is the teaching machine. Galan- 
ter has reviewed automatic teaching in a 
small text. He. writes, “As a technique, 
teaching by machine is quite new . . . For 
this reason, most of the papers in this vol- 
ume generate more problems than they il- 
luminate.” Cutler, McKeachie, and McNeil 
have tested an even more striking educa- 
tional concept of teaching by telephone. In 
each home, an Executone speaker-micro- 
phone had been installed permitting every- 
one in the class to talk to everyone else as 
soon as the instructor turned on the switch. 
The authors are convinced that this approach 
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is feasible. Another modern gadget did not 
fare so well in an investigation by Asher 
and Evans. He found little attitude change 
due to educational television. 


6530. Galanter, Eugene. (Ed.) Automatic 
teaching: The state of the art. New York: John 
Wiley, 1959, viii, 198 p. $3.25. 

6528. Curler, R. L., McKeachie, W. J., & Mc- 
Neil, E.B. (U. Michigan). Teaching psychology 
by telephone. Amer. Psychologist, 1958 (Sep.), 
13, 551-552. 


5865. Asher, James J., & Evans, Richard I. (U. 
Houston) An investigation of some aspects of the 
social psychological impact of an educational tele- 
vision program. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (June), 
43, 166-169. 


In a more conventional vein, Gray finds 
that modern methods of teaching reading 
result in a) definite progress in stimulating 
interest among elementary school pupils; b) 
inability to read as a limiting factor 
in amount of reading; c) home as a vital 
influence stimulating interests in cultural 
pursuits, including reading; d) mature read- 
ers have acquired compelling motives for 
reading and have centers of interest that 
lead to wide reading; and e) the mature 
reader had at some time in his school experi- 
ence come in contact with a teacher who 
helped him identify values inherent in good 
reading. Kolesnik studied the literature on 
education and suggests that those responsi- 
ble for modern education should “concen- 
trate their efforts on devising means for the 
production of orderly habits of thought in 
well-informed, disciplined minds.” 


6532. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) The 
challenge faced in promoting desirable reading in- 
terests. Education, 1959 (May), 79, 551-556. 

6521. Kolesnik, Walter B. (U. Detroit) 
Mental discipline in modern education. Madison, 
Wis.: Univer. Wisconsin Press, 1958. xi, 231 p. 
$3.50. 


Our entire educational framework is un- 
der close scrutiny. Lovell has produced a 
new text on educational psychology which 
covers every area authoritatively except for 
a discussion of superior children. The Na- 
tional Education Association has summarized 
major public opinion polls on education re- 
ported between January 1950 and April 
1958. They refute the contention that most 
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parents are dissatisfied with the educational 
system. In a similar way Franklin, Maier, 
and Remmer have summarized youth opin- 
ions on education. The majority of high 
school students believe there is a fixed 
body of knowledge which all students should 
acquire. Only half feel that sciences should 
be required of all students. They are in 
favor of intellectual development bur indi- 
cate that physical, social, and emotional de- 
velopment are more important. 


5670. Lovell, K. Educational psychology and 
children. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
272 p. $6.00. 


6547. Franklin, R. D., Maier, M. H., & Rem- 
mers, H. H. Youth looks at education. Purdue 
Opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1959. 28 p. 


6524. National Education Association. Public 
opinion polls on American education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Author, 1958. 20 p. $.15. 


ABSTRACTS ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


There are several interesting abstracts on 
occupations and vocations. Holland has 
gone so far as to suggest a theory of voca- 
tional choice in terms of occupational en- 
vironments, the person and his development, 
and the interactions of the person and the 
vocational environment. Stewart tested fifth- 
grade boys to determine occupational inter- 
ests of high and low socioeconomic chil- 
dren. “Status, as determined by paternal oc- 
cupation, implies various role orientations 
which determine, to some extent, the nature 
of the son’s dislikes.” 

Several tests have been developed to pre- 
dict vocational abilities. Edgerton con- 
structed two simple tests to identify scien- 
tific potential. He believes the tests are 
prognostic of scientific potential. 

Two teams of investigators, Haney, Mi- 
chael, and Jones, and Lepley developed in- 
dependent predictors of success in nurses’ 
training. Patterson developed an adapta- 
tion of the Kuder Preference test to dis- 
criminate groups of related occupations for 
guidance purposes. Strunk analyzed auto- 
biographies of 100 Protestant ministerial 
students, revealing that they were motivated 
by altruism, mystic call, desire for reform, 
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curiosity, aptitude, prestige, security, emo- 
tional inadequacy, parental wishes, money, 
and glamor. In a separate study, he used 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men and the Bell Adjustment Inventory to 
discriminate candidates for the ministry. 
Religious educators may well be con- 
cerned with vocational tests of this kind in 
order to guide young people to fulfill a 
vision for their lives. Training for most 
professions has become so extensive that 
vocational choice has become crucial. 


6165. Holland, John L. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp.) A theory of vocational choice. 
J. Counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 35-45. 

6173. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, 
Berkeley) “Occupational level” scale of children’s 
interests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 401- 
410. 

6162. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co.) Two tests for early identifica- 
tion of scientific ability. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 299-304. 

6164. Haney, Russell; Michael, William B., 
& Jones, Robert A. (U. Southern California) 
Identification of aptitude and achievemeat factors 
in the prediction of the success of nursing trainees. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 645-647. 

6171. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., 
& Henry, Russell. (U. Southern California) The 
development and validation of a test battery for 
selection of student nurses. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 641-643. 

6169. Lepley, William M. Predicting success 
in nurses training. J. Psychol., 1959 (July), 48, 
121-124. 

6172. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) 
patterns of industrial institute students. 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 561-571. 

5635. Strunk, O., Jr. Interest and personality 
patterns of pre-ministerial students. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 740. 

6175. Strunk, Orlo. (West Virginia Wes- 
leyan Coll.) Man, emotions and the ministry. 
Relig. Educ., 1959 (Sept.-Oct.), 54, 429-434. 
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RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


(continued from page 301) 


also recognized. My experience has indi- 
cated instead that we shall be helping our 
children gain in self-respect and enable our 
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Christian neighbors to grow in inter-re- 
ligious understanding. 


IV 


IF OUR JEWISH children are raised in our 
homes as Jews, if they are provided with the 
internal strength of positive Jewish commit- 
ment and respect for their own identifica- 
tion, then I suggest it will not matter what 
happens in the public school — and nothing 
so terrible is going to happen in the pub- 
lic school anyway. Our children educated 
as Jews will be able to handle any expe- 
rience of sectarian prayer or teaching in the 
public school because they will be proud and 
self-respecting Jews. I recall the story of a 
six-year-old who attended a private non-sec- 
tarian school. One day she came home at 
the Christmas time and said “Mother, we 
did the most wonderful thing today. We 
went to see a manger and there were the 
animals and the wise men and in the cen- 
ter was the little Jesus child and right next 
to him were the Shabbos candies.” It is my 
conviction that this child, brought up with 
a proud sense of identification of herself as 
a Jew will be able to know without any 
harm or conflict to her self-esteem that the 
Christian community celebrates its Chris- 
tian religion. She will be able to under- 
stand the school’s participation in the 
Christmas celebration of an entire com- 
munity and yet she will be faithful to her 
uniqueness and strong in her identification 
as a Jew. In no way will she be harmed 
psychologically or damaged by such practice. 

This last assertion is not intended to stop 
us from holding high the significance of the 
church-state separation principle for re- 
ligious liberty nor of remaining eternally 
vigilant. It is intended, however, to pro- 
vide us the confidence that in good will, if 
we are firm in our Jewishness, we can pa- 
tiently and properly engage the Christian 
community in forthright conversation on 
this knotty problem. Hopefully in this con- 
frontation and in the creative resolution of 
our differences, we shall all grow and 
deepen in faith and in our joy in the bless- 
ing that is democracy. 
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Families in the Church: A Protestant Survey. By 
Roy W. FAIRCHILD and JOHN CHARLES 
WYNN. New York: Association Press, 1961, 
xii + 301 pages. $5.75. 


Perhaps because there are no objective standards 
for judging the success of a religious enterprise, 
the churches have been somewhat slow to encour- 
age research relating to the efficiency of their var- 
ious programs. Religious leaders tended to believe 
they knew the problems their churches faced, and 
depending on their individual dispositions, they 
either rested content to “view with alarm” or 
searched for solutions without benefit of further 
study. Recently, however, the need to initiate ex- 
tensive (and expensive) programs for dealing with 
the religious problems resulting from rapid social 
change and increased mobility has led most 
churches to take a more favorable attitude toward 
the scientific approach. 

The present survey is a church-sponsored at- 
tempt to investigate the major attitudes and con- 
cerns of a representative sample of middle-class 
Protestant (Presbyterian) families in regard to 
marriage, parenthood and the church. Group in- 
terviews reaching representatives of 845 families 
and conducted by professionally trained interview- 
ers were held in 66 different churches across the 
nation. Participants also completed a question- 
naire consisting of 25 questions designed to obtain 
necessary background information and additional 
insights into church-family relationships. At the 
same time, a more extensive questionnaire was 
mailed to 3541 Presbyterian ministers throughout 
the country, and a sample of 1000 of the 2645 re- 
sponses (74.7) was selected for analysis. The aim 
of this portion of the survey was to discover the 
nature of current church-related family programs, 
as well as the attitudes of pastors toward selected 
problems and new educational approaches. 

The first four chapters of the study are devoted 
to an analysis of the current family situation and a 
summary of relevant biblical and Protestant per- 
spectives. The authors then proceed to discuss the 
major results of their family interviews and ques- 
tionnaires in chapters five and six, the church’s 
ministry to families in chapter seven, and some 
brief suggestions for further research in chapter 
eight. The appendices include names of consul- 
tants, copies of the questionnaires, and lists of 
books and unpublished papers used as source ma- 


terial. 


CONSIDERED AS an exploratory survey designed 
to stimulate discussion and uncover primary areas 
of concern, the study appears to have achieved its 
major objectives. Participants seemed eager to dis- 
cuss most parental problems, and though recorded 
group interviews do not lend themselves readily to 
statistical analysis, they may prove useful for as- 
sessing varying degrees of affect and involvement. 


The major findings reported run in the expected 
direction. 

For example, most of the parents complain of 
the pressure of time and overscheduled living; they 
are highly child-centered yet confused about the 
religious aspects of their family commitments; 
though active church members, they seem unaware 
of the practical implications of their distinctive re- 
ligious beliefs. Ministers also feel the pressure of 
time and schedule. They tend to take an institu- 
tional approach to church-family relationships; 
they are aware that parents alone cannot handle 
the religious training of children; and their con- 
siderable involvement in counseling, as well as 
their desire for better training in this field, appar- 
ently reflects an experienced need in their commu- 
nities. 

For the most part, the authors are content to let 
their findings speak for themselves, and consider- 
ing the design of their study, this is probably a pru- 
dent choice. Yet their general approach raises 
several basic questions. The implications of bibli- 
cal and Protestant perspectives discussed in chap- 
ters three and four remain vague and non-specific. 
Can these implications be stated positively and in 
terms that are meaningful to contemporary Protes- 
tants? If this “Protestant slant on the family” can- 
not be more clearly defined, it can provide no spe- 
cific basis for empirical study. Further, since the 
current implications of such concepts as “vocation,” 
“discipleship,” “the priesthood of all believers,” 
and so on, remain so vague and are apparently so 
little understood by ordained ministers and gen- 
eral faithful alike, may we not conclude that they 
must be more clearly defined if they are to serve 
as identifying marks of the Protestant approach? 

Yet such clarifications raise further questions. 
We have only limited knowledge of how religious 
and social systems interact. Although H. R. Nie- 
buhr has offered some highly suggestive insights 
into the various ways that Western religious lead- 
ers have regarded the relationship between religion 
and culture, there have been few attempts to follow 
his lead. In the practical order, we know that the 
major faiths take different approaches to what we 
might call the ethical process, that is, the definition 
of the relationships between their religious beliefs 
and the values to be embodied in the normative 
structures regulating social life, yet the implications 
of such differences remain relatively unexplored. 

This is all by way of saying that the authors 
have made a valuable contribution in this study, 
for their findings reveal the serious challenge fac- 
ing all the major faiths. The churches must be 
able to define clearly the practical implications of 
their distinctive religious beliefs for each genera- 
tion, or the faithful will turn to other sources in 
search of meaning and significance. — John L. 
Thomas, S.J., Assoc. Professor, Department of So- 
ciology, St. Louis University. 
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Christian Nurture and the Church. By RANDOLPH 
CRUMP MILLER. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1961, 192 pages. $3.50. 

Christian educators — as well as theologians — 
seem currently to be “rediscovering” the church, 
just as within recent years they have “rediscovered” 
the Biblical message. This book is evidence of that 
fact. Beginning with an examination of the doc- 
trine of the church from a Biblical and historical 
perspective, the book moves to an interpretation of 
Christian education in the light of these findings, 
and then to a projection of implications for the 
local parish, including relationships to the denom- 
ination, the church universal, and the world. It is 
a comprehensive and thoughtful Study, reflecting 
wide reading and sensitivity to the central concerns 
of Christian education in these times. 

Miller considers this book a sequel to The Clue 
to Christian Education and Biblical Theology and 
Christian Education. In the case of a prolific writer 
like Miller, it is important to raise the question as 
to the relationship of thought in this “sequel” to 
earlier publications. In all three books, there is a 
unifying thread of concern with the nature of 
learning, particularly with learning within which 
the gospel is communicated. In the first book, 
theology is seen as the “clue” to Christian educa- 
tion; it is not a body of subject matter to be mas- 
tered, but that “truth-about-God-in-relation-to- 
man” which is learned as it is experienced within 
the Christian community. In the second book, the 
role of the Bible is considered. The Biblical drama 
of redemption is learned as a person experiences 
this same drama in his own life, interpreted by 
reference to the Bible. If, then, the community is 
of such major importance for communicating the 
gospel, it seems inevitable that attention should be 
given to the church, as is done in this newest book. 
It is necessary to understand what the church 
should be in order that every possible effort might 
be directed toward the actualizing in the life of the 
family and the local parish the essence of the 
church. To the degree to which this is accom- 
plished, it is assumed, there is the possibility of 
changing lives within the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian community. 


IF THERE is a question, it is not about the con- 
sistency of Miller’s philosophy of Christian educa- 


tion in his writings. That seems evident. Ques- 
tioning would come at the point of whether a 
theology of relationship has been overemphasized 
at the expense of a theology of confrontation, of 
whether a high enough degree of true Christian 
community can be achieved to make Christian edu- 
cation a possibility, of whether either parish or 
home in a pluralistic culture like that in contem- 
porary America can overcome the forces with 
which they are in conflict. 

Is there anything “new” presented here? “The 
Church is primarily concerned with education to 
be the Church.” This is the heart of the book. 
Perhaps nothing radically new is suggested. Cer- 
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tainly in the consideration of the various functions 
of the church there is more a clarification and re- 
finement of traditional functions in the light of 
the basic thesis than there is a presentation of a 
formula for restructuring the program of the 
church. But there does seem to this reviewer to 
be a new interpretation as to the reason for the 
church’s seeking to be the church. As it engages 
in all its functions, from instruction to outreach, 
it is doing this in order that it might become what 
it must be — the church — if people are to be 
transformed through and within its life. Some- 
times in other writings the phrase “education to 
be the church” is interpreted more in terms of so- 
cial action, or of the church’s ministry to the world, 
or of God's call to serve as the Body of Christ. The 
question posed is a provocative one: Why, indeed, 
should there be a concern about “education to be 
the church”? 

This suggests one of the chief values of Miller's 
book. Because it covers such a wide territory it 
brings into the foreground numerous relevant is- 
sues with which Christian educators must deal in 
these times. What about the relationship of pub- 
lic to Christian education? If the public school 
is to accomplish its task, Miller says, it must in- 
clude instruction about Christianity. But because 
it is not itself a Christian community, the school’s 
work must be considered supplementary to that of 
the church. Views about other matters are helpful. 
Consider what is said about the minister as a 
“trainer of teachers,” about the layman's role, 
about groups that outlive their usefulness in the 
church. Sometimes, in thinking further about the 
views presented, one finds himself engaged in a 
critical analysis of existing practices, a profitable, 
though perhaps unintended, result. For example, 
in the light of Miller’s concept of the parish, is 
there any room for specialized ministries, as on the 
college campus? 

The contribution that is made through this ad- 
dition to the developing thought of an important 
Christian educator is accompanied by the contribu- 
tion made through the raising of questions over a 
wide area. It is a book both lay and professional 
workers in the church will want to read and dis- 
cuss. —- Sara Little, Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

ses SF 
New Life in the Church. By ROBERT A. RAINES. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 

1961, 155 pages. $3.00. 

In recent years a number of books have appeared 
analyzing the weaknesses and failures of the church 
and calling on the church to recapture her mission. 
Unfortunately, most of these books gave little or 
no practical suggestions as to how this might be 
done. At last the book for which many of us have 
been waiting has appeared! Not that this book 
gives us the last word, but it does give us a very 
good beginning. 
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Within the framework of a study of “conver- 
sion,” the pastor of the Aldersgate Methodist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, shares with us the con- 
version taking place within that church. Recog- 
nizing that the call to Christian discipleship is the 
call to a radical way of life he stresses the necessity 
of conversion. He injects the view of the “liberal” 
tradition of Protestantism (p. 23) and calls for a 
“conversion in which there is a beginning but no 
ending; a conversion in which there are both crisis 
and process, in which one is constantly by grace 
through faith becoming a Christian” (p. 22). 

One of the major difficulties confronting the 
modern church is that it is filled with merely nom- 
inal Christians. As one put it, “My family belonged 
to a church much as one would belong to a club. 
That doesn’t mean they didn’t devote a lot of time 
and work to its concerns, but it was an activity, 
not a Way of Life” (p. 92). 

Faced with this situation the fundamental con- 
cern of this pastor became to awaken whatever 
spark of life may be within these nominal Chris- 
tians and to help them grow toward the life to 
which they were called. He found that it was pri- 
marily within small Koinonia groups in the church 
that erstwhile nominal church members came to 
discover who they are, who God is, and what their 
mission in the world is. These Koinonia groups 
are designed to be “a training ground in miniature 
in Christian fellowship. . . . Here many people 
‘witness’ and hear others ‘witness’ for the first time. 
They are being prepared for their mission of wit- 
nessing in the world” (p. 96). The writer recog- 
nizes that they have hardly scratched the surface 
but he is convinced that at least they are on the 
right track. 

This book deals with a most profound problem 
in a simple and direct manner. It is tremendously 
suggestive and stimulating. — Findley B. Edge, 
Professor of Religious Education, Southern Baptist 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

es ss 
Translating the Bible. By FREDERICK C. GRANT. 

Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1961, viii + 

183 pages. $4.25. 

Professor Grant has been a member of the Stan- 
dard Bible Committee since the beginning of the 
work of translation and revision which produced 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha. His volume is in many respects 
the one most needed in this year of commemora- 
tion of the 350th anniversary of the publication of 
the King James Version. It is more comprehen- 
sive than many larger books on the history of the 
English Bible. It is alive, interesting, and suited 
to the understanding of laymen and older young 
people, while ministers and scholars may well 
profit by its insight and perspective. 

The first three chapters deal with the Hebrew 
Bible, the Greek Bible, and the Latin Bible; the 
fourth with the English Bible from Wycliffe to the 
Revised Version of 1881-1901; the fifth with the 
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new translations of the twentieth century and with 
the Revised Standard Version. The sixth chapter, 
which is the longest, is concerned with the prin- 
ciples of translation, and discusses various particu- 
lar problems. 

Quotations from Jerome's letters portray vividly 
the problems of the greatest of ancient Bible trans- 
lators. We are told that “Wycliffe himself could 
not understand why so much fuss was made over 
his teaching, which he believed to be the simple 
doctrine of the Bible, or why ‘every sparrow twit- 
tereth about it’”. There are excellent discussions 
of the translation of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 44-47), 
of the “overpunctuation” of the English Bible as a 
help in public reading (86-87), of the “camel” 
and “the eye of a needle” (103), and of the most 
notable interpolations in the Greek textus receptus 
(117-122). The textual problems which confront 
Biblical translators are contrasted with those faced 
by classical scholars; and there is an admirable ex- 
position of Jowett’s principles of translation, which 
are applicable to the Bible as well as to Plato. The 
final section deals with some twenty special prob- 
lems, including the translation of Biblical poetry 
and methods of dealing with obscure, ambiguous, 
or uncertain words. Grant strongly defends ‘“‘stead- 
fast love” as translation for chesedh as an attribute 
of God (146-149). 

Grant is a scholar of first-class competence, who 
contributed greatly to the making of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. It is noteworthy 
that he has not chosen to write about his experi- 
ences as a translator and member of a team of 
translators, but has rather dealt with the problems 
themselves. And he has succeeded in doing this 
simply and directly. The book set me aglow, for it 
recalled many meetings of the New Testament 
Committee around the big table in Grant's study 
where we met at Union Theological Seminary. And 
I think it will set many others aglow, who do not 
have that common experience with the author. I 
know of no better volume to put in the hands of 
lay people who ask for a book to help them under- 
stand why the churches of America authorized the 
Revised Standard Version, published in 1946-52, 
and the churches of Great Britain authorized the 
making of the New English Bible: New Testament, 
published March 1, 1961. — L. A. Weigle, Dean 
Emeritus, Yale University Divinity School. 

cs Ss 
A Faith for Moderns. By ROBERT GorDIS. New 

York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1960, 316 pages. 

$5.00. 

The popular philosophical literature of Judaism 
has been enriched by the addition of this fine vol- 
ume. Authored by a brilliant scholar who is gifted 
with wit and fascination as well as deep learning, 
this book is designed to bring the healing message 
of consoling faith to so called “moderns,” those 
whose self-image is fashioned in the shapes and 
colors of contemporary design. The argument be- 
gins with man as he sees himself in the present 
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moment, moving on to past ages only for confirma- 
tion and illustration. While the author is a lead- 
ing rabbi and the substance of the book is drawn 
largely from Jewish tradition, the argument is ad- 
dressed to man generally. It is likely to be read 
with great pleasure and profit by Christians as well 
as by Jews. Or, to put it more precisely, ex-Chris- 
tians as well as ex-Jews will find in this book con- 
siderable inspiration and guidance to help them 
find their way back to the storied mansions of their 
respective faiths. 


The calming, conciliating tone of this book hides 
some essential points from the reader; in partic- 
ular, it blurs the difference between the faith of the 
author and the dogmatic structure of traditional 
Judaism. We may assume that the author deliber- 
ately draws attention away from the gulf between 
the literalistic, fundamentalist faith of the past and 
the reasonable, man-centered religion which he ex- 
pounds. His intention is to demonstrate the es- 
sential unity of the human quest for the Divine, 
to awaken the feelings of reverence for the rever; 
berating Word of God in man’s heart and in the 
Holy Scriptures. Reverence for the Eternal can be 
symbolized only by reverence for the time-tran- 
scending tradition. Hence, the author's attempt to 
slide over the yawning chasms that divide the var- 
ious levels of piety. 


THIS HARMONIZING temper leads to the use of 
the same basic words — faith, God, prayer, Provi- 


dence — in different senses, with consequent am- 
biguities. For instance, the charming chapter, “The 


” 


Sins of Religion,” ascribes the catastrophes which 
religion has engendered in the past to the fact that, 
as an institution, it is subject to abuse. Religion 
as ideal is good; religion, as an institutional force, 
is human, all too human. Here, all religions, 
fundamentalist and liberal, are comprised in one 
work. But if we follow this usage, religion is much 
more than an ideal or a quest — it is a possession, 
a certainty, an imposed obligation. And it is in 
this latter capacity that all its devastating mischief 
was generated. The author's own rational faith, 
by virtue of its high estimate of the discipline of 
criticism, can hardly be bracketed with those creeds 
which absolutize their own dogmas and transmute 
ephemeral glimpses of truth into rigid, dead cer- 
tainties. Yet, the impetus toward absolutization 
is itself inherent in the nature of faith. The author 
takes account of this fact in another chapter, where 
he says — “philosophy is more conscious of the 
quest and religion of the certainty” (p. 61). Here 
is the heart of the paradox, and it is obvious that 
fundamentalist religion cuts the Gordian knot by 
barring the quest of philosophy from the domains 
preempted by it. In dealing with the same issue, 
Martin Buber revived the medieval distinction be- 
tween two kinds of faith — faith as assent to a 
proposition and faith as trust in a person. This 
contrast is by no means fundamental, as the scho- 
lastics proved in effect, by speedily converting trust 
in God into trust in prophets and apostles, and 
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trust in the agents of God’s Word into trust in the 
contents of their revelation. 

The author's religion comprises open-minded- 
ness, not only as a tactical policy, but as one phase 
of the life of faith (p. 77). But, his reasoning is 
frequently ambiguous because he tries to defend 
faith in general, religion in general, tradition in 
general. 

The author avoids the cliché, which existential- 
ists love dearly — namely, “biblical faith.” As if 
“biblical man” were a special kind of human be- 
ing, thinking with his volition as well as his men- 
tality! He points out that the employment of 
“trans-rational language” is part of the poetry of 
religious truth. But, here too, he fails to point out 
the differences between a modern concept of God 
and the ideas of the authors of Scriptures. The 
author does not expect God to “descend,” or to is- 
sue commands, or to perform miracles, in any tan- 
gible, concrete sense. 

In sum, this is an interesting and popular pre- 
sentation of a sophisticated, rational faith, in terms 
that reflect a tenacious, optimistic temper, that is 
at once deeply reverent and boldly intellectual. — 
Jacob B. Agus, Rabbi, Beth El Congregation, Balti- 
more. 

ss SF SB 
Modern Heresies. By JOHN M. KRUMM. Green- 

wick, Connecticut: The Seabury Press, 1961, x 

+ 182 pages. $3.75. 

The Chaplain of Columbia University writes 
not about separated sects of our time, but about 
the persistence of false teachings within the Chris- 
tian Church(es). Most of these heresies are an- 
cient in origin, despite the modernity of phrasing 
in which some are set forth. 

What emerges is a pattern in which heresy re- 
veals itself not so much in assertion as in denial. 
The heretic, like the sectarian, tends to be a single- 
shotter, so much emphasizing a favorite point that 
he negates all other aspects of truth. Thus both 
secularism and anti-secularism are heretical, as 
also are both the “only a man” and “not at all 
a man” views of Jesus. 

The problem for Krumm, as for every orthodox 
Christian, is that the Christian affirmations never 
can be set forth as precisely as the heresies are. 
“What may be affirmed of God,” said John Scotus 
Erigena a thousand years ago, “is to be taken meta- 
phorically; but what may be denied of him is to 
be taken literally.” For this reason one finds it 
harder to determine just what the Chaplain does 
believe than what definitely he doesn’t. 

This is not his fault. Faith does go out into 
mystery. But the consequence is that this book 
will register more readily with the theologically 
sophisticated than with the naive. Clergy already 
well trained will find here much creative guidance 
for their own thinking. They will have to do a 
lot of interpreting if they want to share that guid- 
ance with their laymen. — George Hedley, Chap- 
lain, Mills College, Oakland, California. 
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The Spirit of Protestantism. By ROBERT MCAFEE 
BROWN. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961, xi + 264 pages. $4.50. 


The spirit of Protestantism has always puzzled 
Catholics, and the differing accounts given of that 
spirit since the sixteenth century have also puzzled 
not a few Protestants. It is therefore helpful to 
ecumenical understanding to have this thorough 
investigation of it by a person who is well-versed 
in ecumencial lore and able to explain his point of 
view without unfairness to others. 

As it appears in this volume, the spirit of Prot- 
estantism is varied, if not at times self-contradict- 
ory, though varieties and perhaps contradictions are 
unified “by an insider’s confession of what we be- 
lieve.” Brown is well aware of the divergences 
within Protestantism and does not try to bring 
them all to a common denominator. What he 
describes is the Protestantism of most American 
churches, between the extreme individualism of 
the Baptists and the ‘high’ sacramentalism of the 
Episcopal Church, paying due attention to the 
‘families’ in which Protestants are grouped along 
denominational or theological lines. It is of course 
difficult to be complete in this sort of description; 
and one may wish that more space had been de- 
voted to the geographic differences in Protestant- 
ism: European Calvinism, as found in the French 
Reformed Church, for instance, is quite distinct 
from American Calvinism as found in the Presby- 
terian Churches. Some investigation of the rea- 
sons for this difference would have been helpful 
and significant. 

Like much of current Protestant literature in 
America, this book is written in an ecumenical 
spirit, with the hope of helping to foster an ecu- 
menical theology that may transcend denomina- 
tional traditions. Yet the question may be asked 
if an ecumenical theology is at all possible without 
at least the “project” of a unified church structure. 
Should we devote then our time and strength to 
an ecumenical theology more or less acceptable to 
all — or to denominational theologies of ecumen- 
ism? Catholics choose the latter and it would 
seem that Protestants are more and more openly 
choosing the former course: if this is so, how can 
their concerns meet? — George H. Tavard, Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


st SF 


Newman the Theologian. By J. H. WALLGRAVB, 
O.P. Translated by A. V. LITTLEDALE. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, xi + 378 pages. 
$8.50. 

His arrival at a theory of the development of 
doctrine led the Angelican cleric, John Henry 
Newman, to embrace the Roman Church. There 
he was accepted, created a Cardinal, and absolved 
of any accusations of Modernism. This theory of 
development has produced a considerable body of 
literature most of which has been written by Con- 
tinental Roman Catholic scholars. Recognizing a 
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short-coming in this literature, Father Wallgrave 
has put his life-long studies of Newman to work 
in an attempt to evolve a systematic and synthetic 
view of Newman's theory by relating it to the 
broader context of the entire theological output of 
Newman. 

After a brief summary of Newman’s intellectual 
and spiritual growth, the author devotes the first 
long section of his book to an examination of each 
of Newman’s works chronologically to determine 
the significance of each for the evolution of the 
theory. The last two sections attempt to reach the 
synthesis treating Newman's theological thought 
first from the psychological viewpoint and then 
from the apologetic. 

The book is lucidly written and quite well trans- 
lated. The author's conclusion that there is a con- 
sistency in Newman's view from the outset raises 
a question. It might be asked whether this conclu- 
sion is reached from a purely systematic study of 
Newman's essays or results from the author's un- 
intentional though well hidden intention to find 
that consistency. The scholar will be happy to 
have Father Wallgrave’s monumental and compre- 
hensive work, even though he might have to de- 
mur from certain of his conclusions; nevertheless, 
one must express gratitude for the author’s keen 
and often brilliant insights as well as his command 
of his subject. — Jules Lawrence Moreau, Assoc. 
Professor of Church History, Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 

2s Ss SB 
Victor and Victim: The Christian Doctrine of Re- 
demption. By J. S. WHALE. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1960, 172 pages. $3.75. 

One of the more difficult tasks of Christian the- 
ology has been to state precisely what Jesus Christ 
does for the world. Neither the “moral influence” 
theory of liberal theology nor the “substirutionary” 
theory of Protestant scholasticism and fundament- 
alism is adequate. It is Professor Whale’s intention 
to present a view consistent with the best of classi- 
cal Christian thought, a task never completely ac- 
complished, as he recognizes, since we are dealing 
with a mystery which can have no final proposi- 
tional form. 

Without directly discussing it, Whale calls to 
question the current tendency to equate “accep- 
tance” and “justification.” Whereas the latter 
word has an element of legal satisfaction in it (and 
hence is not completely satisfactory), the former 
can come to indicate nothing more than confronta- 
tion with another's sin. To be sure when accep- 
tance on the human level means that a wife has 
accepted her husband's unfaithfulness, has taken it 
unto herself, and has sought to be an instrument 
of healing, she knows something of the “penalty 
of sin” committed by another, of the costly nature 
of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

It is this element of cost which Whale feels 
must be a part of the Christian understanding of 
atonement and justification. “The Cross is the 
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place where sinful men come nearest to under- 
standing what sin must mean to the holy love of 
God” (p. 78). God takes man’s sin upon, or 
into, himself by entering fully into man’s existence. 
He demonstrates that he is neither an unremitting 
judge nor “somebody up there who likes me.” Man, 
who must take his own sin seriously, sees in the 
work of Christ that God takes it seriously. Christ 
is both the victim of man’s sin and the victor over 
sin, drawing man to the one who loves to the up- 
permost man in his sin. 

An additional chapter insists that Christians are 
not presumptuous when they find in Christ the 
answer to life, since God always comes to man in 
the particular, not in the general. The redeemed 
society (the church) does not exist for itself but 
for the whole world, whom God loves. It is God’s 
instrument through whom the whole world is to 
be redeemed, and the whole creation must be re- 
deemed before God's will is perfectly done. 

A chapter on the sacraments adds to an other- 
wise thoughtful presentation of a theme which is 
both a stumbling block to modern man and at the 
same time crucial to Christian theology and life. — 
Howard Grimes, Professor of Christian Education, 
Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas. 

ses Ss 
Language and Religous Language. 
MOREAU. Philadelphia: The 
Press, 1961, 207 pages. $4.50. 


By JULES 
Westminster 


It is remarkable that the preoccupation of twen- 
tieth-century philosophers with problems of lin- 
guistic analysis has not resulted in a plethora of 


mediocre books on it by churchmen. It is true 
that a small stream of attempts to deal with the 
problems of religious language shows signs of go- 
ing into spate; but for the most part there has been 
coramendable caution in launching into what the- 
ologians know only too well will be probably a 
very important part of their business for a long 
time to come. It would have become an important 
business even if the twentieth-century philosophical 
revolution had never taken place, for it needed 
neither a Wittgenstein nor an Ayer to remind the- 
ologians of things amiss in their language. 

Dr. Moreau’s contribution is a modest one. He 
does not, and could not in such a book be expected 
to deal with the most perplexing philosophical 
problems his subject raises. Nor does he come to 
gtips with the nature of the various types of mod- 
ern philosophical critique of religious and theolog- 
ical language. Nevertheless, he has given us a 
stimulating book that is well worth reading. In 
an age in which technology has made it possible 
for so many people lacking both literary taste and 
literary training to write what they please and to 
believe that the “translating machines” can really 
translate ideas that merit translation, Dr. Moreau 
usefully exhibits something of the nature of the 
translator's task. His treatment of his subject with 
reference to Bultmann and other contemporary 
theologians will be helpful to many, though hardly 
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to professional philosophers as such. These, even 
the most sympathetic, would be likely to be dis- 
appointed by the lack of attention to the very ques- 
tions they would be most naturally inclined to ask. 
This is not to say that Dr. Moreau is unaware of, 
or even insensitive to, such questions, but only 
to remark that he is more concerned to present the 
intelligent Christian reader with general informa- 
tion about the subject. He shows him sonie of the 
difficulties and pitfalls, and he indicates to him 
some of the lines on which modern Biblical Criti- 
cism and other studies in Divinity are inevitably 
developing, as a result of current philosophical re- 
flection about language. The explanation of the 
failure (glorious failure though it may have been) 
of the so-called “Liberal” theology of the nine- 
teenth century is also welcome. 

The style rules of the Westminster Press, which 
produce curiosities such as “What has the Acad- 
emy to do with the church?” (p. 63), considerably 
enhance the pabulum the author provides. Per- 
haps we need not blame everything, as do Heideg- 
ger and other modern thinkers, on the Greeks. The 
language of these may have been sometimes con- 
fused; but those who have read it have been per- 
haps confused at a higher level than are they who 
now are subjected to a printers’ dictatorship. There 
was a time when printers could intelligently query 
Greek accentuation. Now that they sometimes de- 
mand transliteration of Greek words and display 
in their style rules a barbarous ignorance of their 
own language, we have a rich, fresh crop of lin- 
guistic problems the like of which not all the hap- 
lographies and dittographies of the scribes could 
ever have raised upon the language of the ancients. 
Whether a inore “scientific” language for theology 
can ever, in an historical religion such as Christi- 
anity, even make up for the insights that come 
from decent historical and literary education is 
open to Cartesian doubt, not to say to Kierkegaar- 
dian despair. — Geddes MacGregor, Dean of the 
Graduate Schoo! of Religion and Professor of 
Philosophical Theology in the University of South- 
ern California. 

ss SF 


A Jewish Child is Born. By NATHAN GOTTLIEB. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1960, xx + 
159 pages. $3.50. 

Spinoza is credited with the assertion that the 
ritual of circumcision alone would have sufficed to 
maintain and preserve the integrity of the Jewish 
people, in its millennial career. True or not, there 
is little doubt that to this day that ritual, first in- 
dicated in Genesis, remains the one rite virtually 
universally observed by Jews of all persuasions, 
and of none. 

Rabbi Gottlieb’s volume offers the reader, in 
popular yet authoritative form, a full scale exposi- 
tion of the ritual, its meaning, interpretation and 
practice. With ready familiarity, he draws upon 
a large variety of Jewish sources, legal, historical, 
ethical and folkloristic that illumine the place of 
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the “covenant of circumcision” in Jewish life, past 
and present. 

While intended primarily as handbook and 
guide for Jewish parents about to enter a son into 
the “Covenant of Abraham,” the book can prove 
useful to anyone interested in the inner meaning 
and value ascribed to the ritual in Judaism. To 
non-Jewish readers, it affords a Jewish view of a 
Biblical commandment which historically served 
as one of the immediate issues over which Judaism 
and Christianity came to a parting of the ways. 
That view makes it plain that at least in the eyes 
of Judaism “circumcision of the heart” was from 
the very beginning subsumed under “circumcision 
of the flesh.” Even a modest library of books on 
Judaism might profitably add this volume to its 
shelves. For Jewish parents, its guidance and sug- 
gestions for this initiation of a child into the “Cov- 
enant of Abraham” render this little volume em- 
inently helpful — Theodore Friedman, Rabbi, 
Congergation Beth El of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, South Orange, New Jersey. 

s&s SF 
To Live is Christ. By ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 

New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961, 180 pages. 

$3.00. 

Father Gleason has been largely responsible for 
a new trend in Catholic spiritual writing over 
the past few years. The trend might be character- 
ized as a purposeful return to sources. Catholics 
have begun to sense that their writing on the 
spiritual life has been, at least in America, at a 
certain distance from their own tradition, leaning 
rather toward the subiective and devotional, at 
the expense of an exploration of scripture and the 
Fathers of the Church. 

To Lwe is Christ is true to this rather more 
“radical” view of the spirituality of the church. 
It invites consecrated women in the church to 
ponder the relevance of St. John and St. Paul. And 
one is astonished, until the inner logic of the situa- 
tion appears, how a sense of the word of God and 
of its uninterrupted vitality may illumine the 
spirituality of the later religious orders and shed 
a logical and sensible light on the problems of 
nuns today. 

The chapter titles are intriguing — Religious 
Maturity, Faith, Hope, Charity, Chastity, Obedi- 
ence. 

There is an impression of courage left with one. 
Father Gleason is willing to let his sense of the 
church speak for him. And this sense of the 
church, and the will to think with her, has made 
for an extremely realistic view of his own time. He 
has no wish to mesmerize the life of man in the 
church, with some never-never ideal — medieval, 
renaissance, or primitive — that would amount to 
a refuge for the cowardly and the adolescent. What 
his writing insists on, is that the truth of God, be- 
ing eternal, sheds the only possible meaning on 
the now. — Daniel Berrigan, S.J., Professor of 
Theology, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Suburban Captivity of the Churches. By GIB- 
SON WINTER. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1961, 216 pages. $3.50. 

It is regrettable that a sub-title which appears 
only on the dust jacket of this volume will be lost 
to most readers for it helps to describe more ac- 
curately the contents of this excellent book. It 
reads, “. . . and the prospects of their renewal to 
serve the whole life of the emerging metropolis.” 
This is not another popular diatribe against subur- 
bia; it is a penetrating theological interpretation of 
the social embodiment of urban Protestantism. 

The author's sociological analysis of the contem- 
porary urban scene is significantly informed by 
Talcott Parsons’ action theory and particularly by 
the distinction Parsons makes between instru- 
mental and expressive patterns in inter-action. 
Winter points to two fundamental (if not con- 
tradictory) principles of social organization which 
have persisted in the development of the metropol- 
itan area: interdependence and exclusiveness. The 
former is the dominant motif of the metropolis for 
it is seen as a vast network of interdependent ac- 
tivities and services whose characteristic mode is 
impersonality. In such a setting, who you are is 
less important than what you can do. 

In their personal communities, however, city 
people organize themselves along the principle of 
“communal insulation” which finds its social em- 
bodiment in a pattern of segregated communities. 
Skin color, style of life, manners and religion create 
a “fragmented cluster of insular pockets estranged 
from one another.” This is Winter's working def- 
inition of the metropolis. 

It was this latter tendency to create segregated 
enclaves that produced the “Protestant debacle” in 
the metropolis: the abandonment of the central 
city by the major denominations and the subse- 
quent irrelevance of the churches to the vital forces 
which shape the entire urban region. In Winter's 
judgment the churches “lack a context of public 
accountability in the metropolis” and are in need 
of “a platform from which to exercise full minis- 
try to all sectors of the metropolis.” In the light 
of well-documented sociological analysis, Winter 
suggests some promising directions ot renewal for 
the churches in our urban society. — Yoshio Fa 
kuyama, Secretary for Research, Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, New York, N. Y. 
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Music in Protestant Worship. By DWIGHT STBERE. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960, 256 pages. 
$4.50. 


This is a book written for ministers by a musi- 
cian on a subject which is a matter of constant con- 
cern to everyone involved in the week-to-week pro- 
gram of the Christian church. The volume does 
not presuppose much technical knowledge on the 
part of the reader, and yet it is specific enough 
(with musical notation given in five lines on one 
page, for instance), so that no one can mistake the 
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author’s meaning. The book takes up the form 
and liturgical arrangements of the sanctuary, the 
placing of the choir, the selection of an organ. It 
discusses with great practicality, the role of the 
minister, the choir master and organist, the music 
committee, and the organization of various types 
of choirs. It contains helpful advice on hymns, 
processional, recessionals, service music, anthems, 
choral responses, and solos. It ends with sugges- 
tions on electronic organs, organ builders, choir 
robes, and organ music. Almost every question 
which is apt to arise in solving the problems of 
the church’s musical ministry is given at least a 
passing glance, and usually a sensible answer. 

The theoretical assumptions of the author are 
sound. He has been influenced, but not over- 
whelmed, by the viewpoint of Archibald T. Davi- 
son. It seems to this reviewer that he is not quite 
as fastidious as he might be in the choice of hymns 
and anthems, that he is not bold enough about in- 
troducing new music to the congregation nor strin- 
gent enough about the requirements for member- 
ship in the volunteer choir. But his standards are 
high, his goal is proper, and his emphasis on wor- 
ship as an offering to God is a wholesome correc- 
tive to many tendencies which make for man-cen- 
tered, mood-inducing services. This carefully 
written book deserves a wide response. — Erdmen 
Harris, Yale Divinity School. 

ss SF SF 


A History of Educational Thought. 
MAYER. Columbus Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1960, xi + 494 pages. $6.95. 

In this book the author has endeavored to ex- 
plore the religious and philosophical bases of edu- 


By FREDERICK 


cational thought throughout the ages. In addition 
he has had the worthy intent of surveying these 
bases from a cosmopolitan point of view. Most 
histories of education in English confine them- 
selves to tracing the development of western edu- 
cation and neglect the eastern half of the world. 
As we conduct affairs more and more in the spirit 
of “one world” the educational thought of all peo- 
ple must be taken into account. Worthy as the 
effort has been the author has fallen short of mak- 
ing an important contribution. Much of the ma- 
terial he presents is strictly religious and philo- 
sophical and only educational by inference. Many 
of the authors he cites undoubtedly wrote noble 
thoughts on the goals of life but one is disap- 
pointed in looking for what they thought specifi- 
cally about education. This is particularly true 
about the eastern savants with whom the author 
deals. Unfortunately, too, he has marred his work 
by throwing his materials together rather loosely. 
Perhaps he had an immature audience of future 
teachers in mind. Even for them a much tighter and 
more definitive book would have been better. 
While Orientals will be happy to see chapters on 
the educational thought of their countries they will 
not be flattered by the thoroughness of the presen- 
tation. This is particularly true of the Moslem 
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world where the chapter title refers to the educa- 
tional philosophy of “Mohammedanism” when it 
should have referred to that of “Islam.” The vol- 
ume has a number of excellent illustrations. — 
Jobn S. Brubacher, Professor of Higher Education, 
Center for the Study of or Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
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Hanukkah in Song and Story. By CHARLES WEN- 
GROV. New York: Shulsinger Bros., 1960, 80 
pages. $1.50. Stories and melodies of songs. 


Purim, Passover, Chanuko, and Sabbath. By So- 
PHIA N. CEDARBAUM. Pictures by CLARE & 
JOHN Ross. New York: Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1960, 30 pages. 89c 
each or 4 for $3.00. Simple stories for the very 
young. 


At The Wall of Jericho. By IsRAEL I. TASLETT. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1961, 196 
pages. $3.00. The walls come tumbling down 
in an exciting story for teenagers. 

The Old Testament in the Cross. By J. A. SAN- 
DERS. New York: Harper & Bros., 1961, 143 
pages. $3.00. How an understanding of the 
Old Testament is necessary for seeing the sov- 
ereignty of God in the cross. 


How Churches Grow. By DONALD ANDERSON 
McCGAVRAN. New York: Friendship Press, 
1961, 186 pages. $3.50 (paper $1.95). A 
careful re-examination of missionary strategy 
and the methods for increasing growth of the 
churches. 


Our Heavenly Father. By HELMUT THIELICKE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1960, 157 pages. 
$3.00. Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer by the 
rector of the University of Hamburg. 














Deliverance to the Captives. Sermons and prayers 
by KARL BARTH. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1961, 160 pages. $3.00. Sermons to the in- 
mates of the prison at Basel. They are simple 
and Biblical, and the introductory and conclud- 
ing prayers are included. 


God and History in the Old Testament. By HAR- 
veEY H. GUTHRIE, JR. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1960, 179 pages. $4.25. 

Sound and scholarly. 

Retreat for Beginners. By RONALD KNOX. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, 234 pages. $3.50. 
Brilliant preaching by a spiritual leader of our 
times. 

Classics of Protestantism. Edited by VERGILIUS 
FERM. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
587 pages. $10.00. 

The Son of Man. By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Co., 1960, 159 pages. 
$3.00. 
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Letters from the Early Church. By ROGER LLOYD. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1960, 167 pages. 
$3.50. 


Commentaries on Living, Third Series. By J. 
KRISHNAMURTI. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1960, 312 p. $4.50. 


Teach Yourself New Testament Greek. By D. F. 
Hupson. New York: Association Press, 1960, 
178 p. $3.75. 


The Young People’s Book of Saints. By HUGH 
Ross WILLIAMSON. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1960, 239 p. $3.95. 


Dictionary of Papal Pronouncements: Leo XIII to 
Pius XII. Compiled by SIsTER M. CLAUDIA, 
I.H.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1958. 
$6.50. 





PAPERBACKS 


Sin. By WALTER FARRELL, O.P. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1960, 94 pp. 75c. 


The Catholic and bis Church. By HENRI DB Lu- 
BAC, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, 90 
pp. 75c. 


W hitebead’s Philosophy of Physics. By LAURBNCE 
BRIGHT, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, 
79 pp. 95c. 


The Development of Physical Theory in the Middle 
Ages. By JAMES A. WBEISHEIPL, O.P. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, 92 pp. 95c. 


William Herschel: Pioneer of Sidereal Astronomy. 
By MICHAEL Hosk*N. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1960, 79 pp. 95c. 











Science and Metapby.sics. By JOHN RUSSELL, S.J. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960, 80 pp. 95c. 


Devotions. By JOuNN DONNE. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1959, 89 pp. $1.65. 


How to get Your News in Print. By JOHN T. 
STEWART. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1960, 64 
pp. $1.00. 


Action Patterns in School Desegregation. By HER- 
BERT WEY and JOHN CorgEY. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1959, 276 pp. $1.50. 


Letters to Young Churches. By J. B. PHILLIPS. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1960, 205 pp. 
$1.25. 


Confidentially, Girls!. By ELIZABETH PISTOLB. 
Anderson, Indiana: The Warner Press, 1960, 96 
pp. $1.25. 


Confidentially, Fellows!. By HERBERT A. 
STREETER. Anderson, Indiana: The Warner 
Press, 1960, 95 pp. $1.25. 
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Focus. By MALCOLM BoyD. New York: More- 
house-Barlow Co., 1960, 112 pp. $1.80. 


The Battle for the Soul. By OWEN BRANDON. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960, 96 
pp. $1.25. 


The Quest of the Historical Jesus. By ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. New York: Macmillan Paper- 
erbacks, 1961 (1906), ix + 413 pages. $1.95. 


The World’s Great Scriptures. By LEWIS BROWNE. 
New York: Macmillan Paperbacks, 1961 
(1946) xvi + 559 pages. $2.95. 


The Next Day. By JAMES A. PIKE. Garden Ci: 
Doubleday & Co., 1961 (1957), 190 pages. 95c. 


Love and Conflict. By GIBSON WINTER. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1961 (1958), 195 
pages. 95c. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism, Vol. Ul. By 
JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER. New York: Herder & 
Herder, 1961, 122 pages. $1.65. 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus. By ROBERT M. 
GRANT and DAVID NOEL FREEMAN. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1961 (1960), 198 
pages. 95c. 


Reinhold Niebubr: His Religious, Social, and Po- 
litical Thought. Ed. by CHARLES W. KEGLEY 
and ROBERT W. BRETALL. New York: Mac- 
millan Paperbacks, 1961 (1956), xiv + 486 
pages. $1.95. 


The Ministry in the Methodist Heritage. Ed. by 
GERALD O. MCCULLOH. Nashville: Depart- 
ment of Ministerial Education, Methodist 
Church, 1960, 143 pages. 


An American Dialogue. By ROBERT MCAFFEE 
BROWN and GUSTAVE WEIGEL, foreword by 
Witt HERBERG. Garden City: Doubleday & 
Co., 1961 (1960), 240 pages. 95c. 


The Gospels. By J. B. PHILLIPS. New York: 
Macmillan Paperbacks, 1961 (1952), ix + 252 
pages. $1.25. 


The Modern Use of the Bible. By HARRY EMER- 
SON FospICK. New York: Macmillan Paper- 
backs, 1961 (1924), 291 pages. $1.95. The 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 37 years ago. 


The Good News. By C. L. Mirron. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1961, 96 pages. $1. 


The Wisdom of Israel. By JOHN PATERSON. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1961, 96 pages. $1. 


Prophets of Israel: (1) Isaiah. By GEORGE A. F. 
KNIGHT. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1961, 
96 pages. $1. 


The Making of the Bible. By WILLIAM BARCLAY. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1961, 96 pages. $1. 
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